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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION 1s intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


is only one symptom of growing concern that we should 

adequately discharge our newly-sensed responsibilities for the 
unhoused, unhealthy, hungry and illiterate who form so large a part 
of the inhabitants of our remaining colonial possessions. At the North 
of England Conference in January, Dr Jeffery, Director of the Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Education, presented a vivid and sym- 
pathetic account of the accelerated development plan for education in 
the Gold Coast, whilst Mr Binns, the Director of Education for 
Lancashire, contributed weightily to the discussion from his own 
recent African experiences. 

Their message was very much the same as that contained in the 
books by Ritchie Calder and others which are reviewed in this issue— 
the peoples of Asia and Africa are on the move : we can hinder but we 
cannot stop that movement : it will be better for us as well as for them 
if we help—so long as we know that we cannot really help except on 
their own terms. 

This is undoubtedly a hard lesson to learn and most of all by those 
who with great personal sacrifice and assiduity have pioneered in 
Colonial Education whether through the missions or in the public 
service. Dr Jeffery, for instance warns against interpreting the West 
African demand for speed in educational development as a substitu- 
tion of quantity for quality. “The coming of political power and 
responsibility to the African has fundamentally changed the problem’, 
he writes. ‘Public opinion has been made vocal and has revealed the 
willingness to make great sacrifices to attain desirable ends. Many 
things are now possible that a former Director of Education would 
very gladly have done if he had had the chance.’ 


Ti: article which we publish this quarter by Professor Fletcher 
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At Morecambe, Mr Binns, supported by a Colonial Office spokes- 
man, stressed the importance of staff being made available on second- 
ment terms, and we suspect that this applies with special force in adult 
education which must play a major role in many tropical areas. In 
honesty one is compelled to ask whether our training and experience 
at home is as relevant to these problems as it well might be. 

* * * * * 

The North of England Conference this year was altogether a note- 
worthy occasion. Dr Venables, Principal of the Salford Royal 
Technical College, fought another round in the battle for revaluation 
of Technical Education, in double harness with Mr C. H. Wilson, the 
Principal of University College, Leicester. The many representatives 
of local education authorities were presented with some unpalatable 
truths about the real costs of education and the capacity of rate-payers 
to meet them, by Professor Finer, of the University College of North 
Staffs. Supporting views recently expressed in ‘Education’ by Dr W.P. 
Alexander, Professor Finer contended that with allowance for price 
levels and numbers, we are spending no more per child in primary and 
secondary education than in 1939, whilst the proportion which rates on 
dwelling houses bear to total income after taxation, was 2-4 per cent in 
1952 as compared with 4-6 per cent in 1938. Looking back on his earlier 
history of fighting endeavour in local government, it was sad to hear 
Mr Chuter Ede, this year’s Conference President, claiming that Pro- 
fessor Finer’s prescription of telling people the truth was politically 
impracticable. Mr Ede’s own proposition for a nationally equalised 
rate means simply a new national tax and a resounding blow to the 
already shaky fabric of local government. There was no paper contain- 
ing the words ‘adult education’ in its title, but it was a pity there were 
not more adult educationalists present to gather up the numerous texts 
for future work that the conference provided. 

* * * * 

Unesco has at last published “The International Directory of Adult 
Education’, a reference work for adult educators which will facilitate 
contacts with their colleagues abroad or in other parts of the same 
country. The definitive edition of the Directory, a volume of 321 pages, 
replaces a draft offset edition issued in 1950. 

‘Every effort was made to make the new edition accurate and com- 
prehensive’, states the blurb accompanying our review copy. But alas, 
the time taken in production means that it is already out of date in 
many details, so far as they can be judged from the U.K. entry. 
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The core of the book consists of the names and addresses of educa- 
tional organisations, with a short account of their aims, methods and 
publications. Principally for the foreign reader, an introductory des- 
cription and historical section is given for each country. 

Part one lists the international agencies of an official character, such 
as the United Nations and its Specialised Agencies, emphasising their 
activities on behalf of adult education. Part Two includes non-govern- 
mental organisations some of which work directly in the field, while 
others do so only incidentally. This distinction is reflected by grouping 
the latter under “Useful Addresses’. There are about 50 international 
organisations in the first category, some 24 in the second. 

In Part Three some 50 countries are arranged alphabetically. Be- 
cause of wide differences between national movements, no uniform 
pattern has been adopted for the entries, but usually three sections are 
to be found : an introductory statement, explaining the present pattern 
of adult education; a list of organisations and agencies; and their 
addresses. Bibliographical and general indexes provide a means of 
reference to any journal, topic or agency dealt with in the Directory. 

The Directory makes clear that until there can be standardisation 
of definitions of the terms used in adult education, there can be no 
valid comparison between different types of programmes. The con- 
tents of the volume will permit, however, comparisons to be made on 
the different approaches possible in fundamental and adult education 
and the extensive range of programmes operating at present. 

There are bound to be criticisms of the work. Our own are tempered 
by knowing how difficult it is to do this sort of a job for one country 
and by seeing at last the completion of a work to which, so far as this 
country is concerned, the Institute contributed substantially. We fear 
that the price (22s. 6d.) makes it an institutional rather than a personal 
possession. 

* * * * 

Professor Waller’s account of wearied bodies and exhilarated 
minds, raises again the question of travel as a distinct element in adult 
education. Visits such as he describes built onto a serious and sub- 
stantial course of study offer different values than those we already 
know about in the international summer school or the two nation 
meeting such as the Anglo-Danish Summer Schools of recent years. 

In that special corner which Unesco designates Workers’ Educa- 
tion, substantial travel grants have been made available for group 
exchange in recent years and Unesco has also contributed information 
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about openings of various types in the Vacation Supplements to ‘Study 
Abroad’ which it again proposes to publish in 1954. 

Passing these bits and pieces in review, we hope that readers with 
appropriate experience are remembering that Mr Gwyn I. Lewis, of 
the Extra-Mural Department, Swansea, is anxious to share it with 
them as we noted in our Autumn 1953 issue. 

* * * 

We have been taken to task for our note in last Quarter’s ‘Pamph- 
lets and Reports’ dealing with the publication of Professor Tawney’s 
address delivered under the auspices of the London University Council 
for Extra-Mural Studies on the occasion of the fiftieth aniversary of 
the WEA. 

In criticising its issue at a price of 2s. 6d., we were unaware that it 
was being distributed as a souvenir to members of the WEA District 
at 1s. od. and that this was its principal purpose. We apologise for 
what, in the circumstances, was a discourteous reference. 

It has also been suggested that the terms of our note could be con- 
strued as critical of Professor Tawney’s contribution to the WEA 
Jubilee proceedings, Nothing was further from our thoughts, but the 
suggestion having been made, we hasten to make this disclaimer and 
to express regret for a maladroit use of words. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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PHILOSOPHY AND ADULT EDUCATION* 


by George Grant 
Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie University, Halifax 


words appeared: ‘What does Democracy Demand of Educa- 

tion and Philosophy?’ This reminded me of General Mac- 
Arthur saying how communism threatened God. As the word God 
means that infinite being which is the source of all finite being, the’ 
one thing we cannot do to God is threaten Him. So equally the one 
thing that cannot be done with philosophy is to demand something 
of it. To say that it serves something other than itself, for example 
the Church or democracy or the Parent-Teachers Association, is just 
to say that it is not philosophy. For finally truth alone is able to make 
demands. It is, therefore, philosophy that makes demands on democ- 
racy and not vice versa. 

I start from this platitude because the forgetting of it has done so 
much harm to adult education in Canada. The practical certainty of 
adult educators has made them pursue a series of ends without much 
thought of the proper ordering of these ends in a scale of importance. 
Thus limited ends such as democratic citizenship, economic pros- 
perity or sexual normality have been exalted into idols because they 
were not thought in proper subordination to what was more impor- 
tant than they. The subtle causes for this confusion can only be hinted 
at here. First, of course, a pioneering and expanding society like ours 
was naturally taken up with the pursuit of immediate goals. Secondly, 
most of the adult educators (other than Roman Catholics) seem to 
have been people who just recently had lost faith in the old Protestant- 
ism, under the influence of scientific and philosophic criticism. They 
had ended up in some form of humanism varying all the way from a 
stern Marxism through pragmatism to an attenuated theism. Like all 
revolts, these liberalisms carried over much of what they had revolted 
against and therefore their ethical concepts became an unsystematic 
blending of the old Protestantism and the new scientific mythology. 
Such words as ‘democracy’ and ‘the course of history’, ‘progressive’ 
and ‘the felt needs of the common man’ served as the governing 


; ()- the cover of the November 1952 Food for Thought these 


* Reprinted by kind permission of the editor of Food for Thought, the monthly 
journal of the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
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ethical vocabulary. The icea of cultural determinism produced its 
obvious corollary, the shaping of masses through political and 
economic manipulation. The fact that the absolute was conceived 
no longer as transcendent, infinite and free, but as immanent, finite 
and determined meant that the job of the social engineer became the 
most important in society. Education began to be thought of as a 
species of social engineering. 

Anything that would serve that liberal faith was used as an ally. 
Only one school of philosophy could be used—the pragmatism of 
James and Dewey, because that position was nothing but a hidden 
attack on philosophy from within. That pragmatism is not philo- 
sophy at all but the denial of philosophy can, of course, be seen in its 
central contradiction, namely, its making of theory subordinate to 
practice. For a theory which asserts the subordination of all theory to 
social usefulness has no way of knowing whether its own theory 
is true. 

This tendency also allowed the adult education movement to make 
use of the sciences, and particularly the less rigorous of thesé which 
are known as social sciences. Thus, the tracts of Margaret Meade, 
Ruth Benedict, Brock Chisholm and the Institute of Child Study 
could be distributed as scientific fact, when they were mostly covert 
pedalling of dogma. Modern psychology was found especially use- 
ful. Because it can present us with every fact about man, it can tell 
us anything about man we want to believe. For instance, it has been 
used up to now to adjust the middle class to a moderately mono- 
gamous life in the suburbs. Of course, as the going gets tougher with 
the Asiatics it can equally well be used to adjust men to the jobs 
necessary for that situation (jobs that are not carried out in the 
suburbs). Social scientists could be successfully used because they 
were generally in the same situation as the adult educators—emanci- 
pating themselves from Protestantism to humanism and using their 
science as a means of showing they were right to do so. 

Now in saying that democracy cannot demand anything of philo- 
sophy I do not mean that demecracy is the enemy of philosophy. In 
no way do I wish to associate myself with those who disparage demo- 
cracy by looking back longingly to the old rule of landlords and 
clerics. But what I do mean is that our democratic forms cannot be 
judged valuable for themselves. They are but means, only valuable 
in as much as they leave men freer to pursue their proper end than do 
other political and social forms. 
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If democracy has no right to demand anything of philosophy, 
neither can it demand anything of education. Education is a more 
comprehensive term than philosophy. It includes all the activities 
of the human mind of which philosophy is only the crown. The 
very word education reminds us of Plato’s archetypal allegory of 
the cave, wherein human existence is described as the movement out 
of the shadows and imaginings of ignorance into the sunlight of 
knowledge. I do not use the word knowledge, as is generally done 
in our pragmatic age, to mean the understanding’s manipulation of 
the world for its own purposes. I use it rather as any means that 
brings the human spirit to self-consciousness. 

All our activities—from our most primitive perceptions and play- 
ings as children, through our first use of the understanding in science, 
through art and practical activities, to religion and philosophy—are 
but steps leading us to that great light. The highest moment known 
to finite mind is the activity of a saint such as Socrates, wherein the 
knowledge of his own mind leads him to the presence of the absolute 
mind. The job of education is to cultivate in all people, at whatever 
stage they may have reached that receptivity to the infinite which 
will not allow them to rest. Indeed political activities may be for 
many men the most educative moments of their existence in this 
world. They can sometimes lead men to partake of the concrete reality 
of justice as no other experiences can. And in so far as democracy is 
the form of organisation which opens these and similar experiences. 
most widely to men, it is the best form of government. But it is only 
the best form of government as education’s servant, not as its master. 

It has, I think, become the great glory of adult education in Canada 
to remind the academics that the classroom is but a small corner of 
education and that learning to bear responsibility in a union or 
freeing one’s mind of racial prejudice or playing about with water 
colors on a beach is equally education. But this broader vision has 
often been vitiated by the denial that education is of intrinsic use to 
the human soul, and the assertion instead that it serves some extrinsic 
purpose. I remember that when Dr Corbett suggested that the 
supreme words of Socrai2s’ Apology, ‘the unexamined life is not 
worth living’, should be pt on the masthead of Food for Thought, 
it was objected to because he words sounded too academic, too cut 
off from ‘the felt-needs’ , Canadian society. What, it was implied, 
do Farm Forums and + T.A.s care about the examined life—what 
people want is to knew how to live in their communities. But, as 
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so often, Dr Corbett’s genius saw the central point. He saw that 
adult education stood for no limited social ends, but for that highest 
end, the self-liberation of the human soul by the systematic examina- 
tion of its own activities; and that all the programs of teaching 
business men to be good business men and farmers to be good farmers 
and parents to be good parents and all to be good citizens were just 
preliminaries to that end. To put Socrates on the masthead was not 
a denial of democracy, but a splendid affirmation of it, because it 
implied that this infinite self-examination was open as much to the 
coal miner and the bank president as to anybody else. 

Indeed, it is the curse of education in Canada not to take itself 
seriously. I do not mean by this that we have not had enough plati- 
tudes about its importance by university presidents, politicians and 
speakers at adult education conferences. Any fair minded person will 
admit that Canada is not poor in such platitudes. What I mean by 
not taking it seriously is the willingness of us who are responsible for 
it to surrender to the pressure of those who want to use it for some 


limited end. Thus, we in the universities give way to the tyranny of | 


the rich men who control us, and let them turn our universities into 
instruments for their cheap version of the expanding economy. 
Teachers in the schools give in to the democratic mass and the pro- 
vincial administrators, and allow our schools to be turned into homes 
of intellectual security and complacency. Well-meaning enthusiasts 
in the P.T.A. have often been the shock troops of this enslavement. 
The adult education movement, younger and less a vested interest 
than our tired schools and universities, has often resisted courageously 
these outside pressures when they were applied openly. But in subtler 
ways it too has given in, allowing it to be thought that education’s 
purpose may be its usefulness to some class, some form of government 
or to some pattern of behaviour judged normal by bourgeois psy- 
chologists and housewives. 

The question should be reversed: What do education and philo- 
sophy demand of democracy? And as the democratic elements in our 
society are not as influential as the plutocratic, it also should be asked 
what it demanded of plutocracy. The answer is clear in principle. 
The definition of man as a free rational being is one that the philo- 
sopher can affirm with some certainty. This definition, though it 
cannot be entirely justified in thought, can be known as the only 
possible one because all others make knowledge a function of some- 
thing else and therefore have no way of justifying themselves, that 
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is, of showing themselves to be knowledge. Involved in this definition 
is the idea that man’s profoundest activity is the desire to know. An 
analysis of this desire involves a conception of infinity, because the 
faculty of knowing is one of continually transcending ourselves, and 
there is no limit to the possibility of that self-transcendence. If such 
is the only true definition of man, all the activities of society may be 
judged by how far they lead men on the journey of continual self- 
transcendence. 

I would be the last to minimise the value of such activities as the 
Farm Forum, the Banff School, the St. Francis Xavier movement, 
the Community Life Training Institute or in certain contexts the 
work of parent education. But all these programs are only concerned 
with the early stages of the mind’s journey to reality. It is often said 
that this is necessary and that the higher reaches should be left to 
others, to the universities and even to the churches. 

My reply would be this. First, it is a plain fact that the universities 
and churches are falling down in the performance of this job. (Note: 
In speaking of the churches, I speak solely of the Protestant tradition, 
the only one of which I have direct experience.) At least in the circles 
I move in the practice of rational contemplation is not being widely 
encouraged by the churches. The church in Canada has lost the 
intellectuals and is falling more and more into non-intellectual 
control. It is but to state the obvious to say that the cultivation of the 
higher reaches of art, morality, religion and philosophy is a dying 
phenomenon in Canadian universities. Therefore, as the adult educa- 
tion movement cannot rely on others for its spiritual power, it will 
have to provide it itself. 

Secondly, the adult education movement in any case would have 
a responsibility to carry on the work started at the universities. 
Youngsters generally are not ready to understand and partake in the 
deepest experiences of art, morality and religion. They are certainly 
not ready to ponder upon those experiences, to see the ambiguities 
involved in them and to attempt to think them as a whole—that is, 
for philosophy. These are activities of which most men are capable 
only when they have long passed the university level. 

Thirdly, though not all education is concerned with the end of the 
journey, yet if the nature of that end is opaque to those who give 
leadership in the early stages, these stages will be wrongly pursued. 

The issue at stake is whether many people are capable of more 
than a mediocre education. The truth or falsehood of this cannot, of 
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course, be known empirically. The dogma of the incapacity of the 
majority is certainly held by pseudo aristocrats at our universities, 
as an excuse for their laziness or despair. The abiding truth of the 
Protestant Reformation was that the highest life could be lived in 
any circumstances, Though to-day we may put this affirmation in 
rather different language some equivalent is necessary if we are to 
hold any rational faith. As such it must be the premise on which 
adult education proceeds, however much the sad facts of practice 
may teach that this ideal is not easily incarnate. 

Against such an optimistic view of adult education, it is often 
affirmed that our civilisation is now entering an ice age in which 
all spiritual forms will increasingly disintegrate. Certainly the signs 
of chaos are all around us. But there are other signs which point to 
hope and which are of particular significance for adult education. 
We may recognise the spiritual desert in which the worship of motor 
cars, deodorants and the passing sensation turns our industrial society 
into a group of externally directed men. But it must also be recog- 
nised that we are presented with the undoubted fact of leisure. The 
attention consequent upon work is probably for many men the condi- 
tion of the good life, and it would be folly to speak of leisure as an 
unconditional good. Still, it is true that before industrialism many 
had to work so hard that no energy for education was left. The 
present use of leisure and wealth in Canada is not inspiring. Still it 
must be remembered that the depression is only fifteen years away, 
and that people who in one generation are freed from skimping are 
not liable to use their abundance wisely. The ‘ifs’ are immense and 
if a sane man must bet, he might well bet on disaster. But if we do 
not fight the Asiatics in full-scale war, and if prosperity continues, 
then people will have a surfeit of external stimulation over a long 
period and boredom with the superficial may perhaps arise. 

The second ground for optimism is the very confusion about 
ultimate issues. The old Protestantism, which was the formative 
tradition in the lives of most English-speaking Canadians and which 
began to be doubted by intellectuals two generations ago, has now 
almost entirely lost its hold. Indeed, it is hard to look with anything 
but sadness at that process, in which so much wisdom has been 
forgotten. Nevertheless, a lot of error has been discarded too. And 
the chief ground for optimism is the fact that we are now in a stage 
where the negative side of that revolt can be replaced by a positive 
assessment. The agnostic humanism which was a temporary substi- 
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tute can now be seen in all its emptiness. For the last two generations 
sensitive men have been able to revolt against the tradition of the 
west and still find grounds for hope by holding inconsistently to a 
detached fragment of that very tradition. In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries the emancipated said: ‘We can show you that 
God does not exist, but after all that is not important because we can 
still give you grounds for believing life valuable.’ To-day the evidence 
against hope and against God’s existence piles up before us, and yet 
as that evidence increases it becomes clearer that if God does not exist, 
then the difference made is not unimportant but total. All partial 
grounds for hope have been wiped away. This is what makes Sartre 
such a power over men’s minds. In his philosophy and his art he has 
marshalled the arguments and evidence against God’s existence and 
has said that God does not exist. But he does not judge this unimpor- 
tant, rather he says that this being so, the human condition is anguish. 
As despair becomes an open possibility to the sensitive and intelligent 
of our society, the opportunity for a profound adult education will 
become unlimited. When men encounter nothingness they are at last 
driven to seek reality. As in the pointless universe the days are spent 
in the beauty parlors, at the cineramic feelies or in the search to 
prolong a dying virility, in the days when there is always economic 
plenty and even cruelty has become tedious, then will be the moment 
to speak to men of education, of the journey of their minds to 
liberation. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN EAST AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA 
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munities of Western Europe has come of age and in its 
maturity has lost much of the dash and verve of its early 
pioneer period. To see the pioneer spirit still at work you have to go 
either to one of the young nations like Canada, or to territories like 
those of East Africa where simple rural communities are struggling 
towards social, economic and political maturity at break-neck speed. 

I have recently had the privilege of visiting in succession the seven 
territories of East and Central Africa, and have been immensely 
struck with the sheer amount of Adult Education work that is in 
hand, as well as with the courageous pioneering spirit in which so 
much of it is being pushed forward. I shall try first to describe some 
typical examples of work that I saw, and then to discuss a few of the 
general principles that underlie this kind of work in under-developed 
countries. 

My first experience came in the lovely mountain country of 
Nyasaland. It was typical of the large scale team work in Adult Edu- 
cation that combines Mass Literacy and Community Development. 
An administrative District was taken as the territorial region and the 
objective was to try to reach every adult in the region—in other words 
to saturate a district with Adult Education. The administrative officers 
of the District were deeply involved as well as all the local officers of 
Departments related to education and social welfare. In addition to 
this a special team came to the District recruited from able officers of 
other Districts or of the central Administration—Agriculture, Health, 
Forestry, Education and other Departments were well represented. 
Mass literacy was at the heart of this educational drive, and as I 
travelled around the district I constantly encountered little groups of 
adults collected under the shade of a tree learning the elements of 
reading (and also some simple arithmetic I noted) with great enjoy- 
ment, enthusiasm and sense of achievement. This mass literacy work 
was directed by an expert, but the part-time teachers were volunteers 
who had gone into a Training College in the District for training 
before beginning their work. 


a Education in the highly organised industrial com- 
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There was no need to ask the question in this District ‘Mass 
Literacy for what?’ Skills were no sooner born than they were quickly 
linked to development. Here the representatives of the Departments of 
Health, Agriculture, Forestry, Public Works and Social Welfare came 
in. The people themselves were well aware of their need of advance 
in many directions at once, and they were willing to come together to 
consider how they might provide for some of their own needs. 
Budding adult readers went on to assimilate very simple pamphlets 
on such matters as soil erosion or the starting of a co-operative society. 
I was delighted to see how the educational work became solidified 
when it was linked with the development of co-operatives. I knew 
this already from my experiences with the co-operatives of Eastern 
Canada, but I was not sure how well the same technique would work 
with a largely illiterate people. There was a full-time officer of the 
team concerned with fostering the development of co-operatives, and 
he obviously had his hands very full indeed. 

The other attractive feature of this work in Nyasaland was the 
way in which teachers in training were brought into the work. In the 
district was a large government Training Centre and its students were 
not only made aware of the nature of the campaign but also partici- 
pated in it. I did not see this sort of thing often enough in Africa. 
The separation of the Departments of Education and Social Welfare 
has led sometimes to a neglect of Adult Education by teachers, I often 
came across teachers who felt that Adult Education was no concern of 
theirs. This, of course, leads to impoverishment on both sides. The 
school is then not closely related to its neighbourhood and Adult Edu- 
cation lacks educated leadership. 

My second experience was of a quite different type of Adult Edu- 
cation. I went on from the mountains of Nyasaland to the plains of 
Northern Rhodesia. Here, at a Provincial Capital, I saw something of 
the work of an education centre of the British Council. This was at 
the opposite end of the scale of Adult Education. This work was 
directed to meet the needs of that growing class of literate Africans 
who are finding their way slowly up the ladder of administrative 
service in all Departments, or who, as their technical skill increases, 
are finding their way into posts of responsibility in mining, commerce 
and the Trade Union movement, or who already serve on some of the 
organisations and bodies of local government. Few groups in Africa 
are more important. Their education has not generally been sufficient 
to carry them into posts where they either replace Europeans or work 
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with them on terms of equality. For those in the highest posts, the 
most advanced group in Africa, their work itself is a form of Adult 
Education. This other group need desperately that their inadequate 
school education should be carried forward into adult life if they are 
to take their proper place in (to borrow the Queen’s phrase) ‘an equal 
partnership of nations and races’. The centre and heart of this British 
Council work was a well organised library and library service, and 
this made possible, proliferating from the centre, a series of discussion 
group activities. One of these which I visited was of the Brains Trust 
or Open Forum type in which members of the team on the platform 
were of several races. Many give lip service to the idea of racial 
partnership, but too few make opportunities for such partnership in 
Adult Education. I found this simple inter-racial Adult Education 
enormously appreciated by Africans. 

My third experience was in central Tanganyika; not in the north 
where, on the fertile slopes of Kilimanjaro, co-operative societies and 
their educational work abound, out among the low bare hills of the 
ceatre, where over-grazing, soil erosion and tsetse fly have produced 
great poverty of land and life. Here Adult Education had to begin 
with the land and its cattle and could not even wait for literacy so 
desperate and immediate was the need. The techniques had, therefore, 
to be visual. In the village schools that I visited each had its set of 
experimental plots, and inside the classroom a space on the floor had 
been cleared, divided into chalked squares and in each square was 
the crop of a particular plot. Diagrams showed the larger crops which 
came from land on which different kinds of anti-eresion measures had 


been taken; from land on which compost had been used, or manure; or | 


from land using different kinds of rotation of crops. A steady file of 
men and women moved past the display all day long. The school de- 
monstration was supplemented by vivid posters on display at District 
Offices, and still further by films sent out from the African Film 
Unit at Lusaka. Here was a simple form of visual Adult Education, 
provided almost as a pre-literacy effort and based on the realisation that 
an increase of productivity, an escape from the fear of starvation or 
even starvation itself, is essential if natural resources are to be made 
capable of bearing the burdens of even simple social services or of a 
little education. 

From the yellow sand and grey thorn bushes of Tanganyika, | 
went on to the lush green and vivid colours of Buganda. There, at 


Entebbe, the administrative centre, and at Kampala, the commercial | 
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centre of Uganda I encountered two striking new initiatives in Adult 
Education. The first meeting was at Entebbe where, overlooking the 
blue waters of Lake Victoria, I talked to the Principal-elect of the 
new residential adult college for the training of those who will be con- 
cerned in the many rapidly developing spheres of local government 
service. As a result of the acceptance, by the Government of Uganda 
in its main conclusions, of the very thorough and able Report on 
Local Government prepared by Mr Wallis, local government is going 
ahead faster and probably on sounder lines than anywhere else in 
Africa. The success of this forward movement will depend on the 
degree to which it can be sustained by educated and concerned volun- 
tary and professional workers. As self-government advances at the 
centre, so it needs to be backed up by strong local government for this 
will be the training ground of future politicians. We need to remember 
in our own country how much the strength and integrity of our 
political life derives from those who have come in from local govern- 
ment and voluntary associations. 

Adult Education in this sense means practice in self-government, 
experience in self-help and in the self-reliance out of which a sense of 
responsibility develops. At the Entebbe College many may attain to 
skill in the art of compromise and discussion and acquire the tolerance 
which will enable them to reconcile the will of the majority with the 
rights of the minority. 

In this sphere of advance a great deal will depend on the training 
that can be given to key workers. As I listened to the imaginative and 
far-sighted plans of the Principal of the new Entebbe College I 
realised the rightness of the view of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, expressed recently as, ‘that it is in the sphere of training, 
both central and local that immediate and further thought on com- 
munity development should be concentrated. The production of staff, 
particularly those capable of serving local governments, skilled not 
only in subject matter but in teaching methods must be accelerated’. 
The Entebbe College will be one of the answers to this plea. 

The second piece of planning met with in Uganda concerned one 
of the most difficult and intractable of the problems created by the 
rapid change from a purely rural to a partly urbanised and industrial 
society. In Kampala I met and talked with those who were seeking 
to find ways in which Adult Education might help to solve the educa- 
tion, economic and social problems created by the drift of the young 
men and women to the towns. Even in Uganda, which only has two 
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large urban areas, young Africans are today required to make the | 
most sudden and violent adjustments to new forces at work in their 
lives. The lure of the town is strong and life in the village seems dull. 
Comparatively large numbers of boys and some girls come into the 
towns and live a rootless, irresponsible life, drifting in and out of 
unsatisfactory employment, often exploited and sometimes falling 
into delinquency. The police do their best; they take back the homeless 
and the exploited to their parents and to tribal care. But these children 
are like quicksilver : within days or sometimes hours they are back 
in the towns and a potential menace to themselves and others. One of 
the Research Fellows of our own Bristol Institute of Education was 
out in Kampala with me to make a close study of this particular 
problem and his Report is shortly to be printed. This includes some 
novel and far-reaching proposals with regard to accommodation, em- 
ployment and the use of leisure. 

From the crowded towns of Kampala and Jinja | went on to the 
sparse deserts and nomads of British Somaliland. The most exciting 
Adult Education project we discussed there was the plan for setting 
up a training school for young progressive Muslim religious leaders, | 
The idea was to attach one of these trained leaders to each nomadic 
tribe so that he could accompany them on their travels and set up a 
kind of mobile school for adults in animal husbandry and the produc- 
tion of hides as well as a Koran school for the children, and also work 
in the beginnings of literacy in Arabic for both children and adults. 
This project was still under discussion when I left, but what I did see 
in full and lively operation were some of the community centres set 
up and run with great skill by District Officers. Although the main 
problem in Somali Adult Education is to devise something for the 
nomadic tribes, yet there are several towns which at certain times of 
the year act as foci for the people of the region who come to camp 
on their outskirts. In addition, a growing number of nomads are 
finding ‘garden’ land that can be put under permanent cultivation, 
and with the help of simple agricultural education they grow to like 
a semi-settled life. Near the towns or in the ‘garden lands’ District 
Officers have constructed their very popular community centres. | 
was taken to see one by a District Officer who was, rightly, very 
proud of this ‘baby’ of his. He was a young, intelligent Irishman, 
more at home in the saddle than on his feet. When he heard that I 
wanted to see his community centre he quickly borrowed a sturdy 
Arab pony for me and the two of us set out across the sand at a 
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breakneck gallop. There wasn’t much for him to jump but anything 
that could be jumped he jumped. I just managed to stay in the saddle 
and reach the community centre in one piece! It was a modest 
bungalow in a grove of trees. There were just two rooms and a 
verandah, but they were full of men and boys, and a small crowd was 
beginning to collect outside as the shadows lengthened to listen to 
the evening broadcast. Tea could be had, and some just sipped and 
talked; others played chess or lude or snakes and ladders on battered 
old boards, the throw-outs, we imagined, of English nurseries. There 
were a great many much worn English illustrated papers, some of 
considerable age, and these had obviously been looked at again and 
again. I was introduced to some of the committee and then the radio 
was turned on; conversation died down and where dice were still 
thrown they were thrown noiselessly as a very large group settled 
down to listen to the news and to receive broadcast education. In a 
country of large distances, poor roads and shifting population this is 
the most practical kind of Adult Education, and when it is allied to 
the socialising influence of a community centre its influence must be 
very far from negligible. 

My last experience of Adult Education was in Kenya, and it was 
in that most recently developed field of work, the work for women 
and girls. In this field more work is possible in Kenya than in other 
territories because there are many more European women there to 
initiate and to help. It had struck me, even before I left England, 
that of all the work of women’s organisations in England that might 
find application in Africa that of the Women’s Institutes might be 
the most likely to lead to success. It was therefore a very great pleasure 
to meet their African variant in Kenya. Few movements in England 
have so cut across social barriers, and in this movement in Kenya there 
is great hope, I think, of cutting across race barriers. Mau Mau in 
Kikuyu country arose among a secessionist Protestant group of 
Africans who had reacted sharply against a Protestant frontal attack 
on the mutilation of Kikuyu women. The present time must be a 
terribly difficult one for the Kenya Women’s Institutes, but when the 
present emergency is over they may be able to do for the women of 
Kenya, and perhaps even for the Kikuyu women, what the missions 
failed to do earlier in the century. In many tribal groups women have 
a long tradition of economic independence even when they are in a 
position of social (and sometimes nominal) subservience to men. 
Training in crafts, in rural skills and in the buying and selling of 
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their own and other women’s products all make Adult Education 
work of the Women’s Institute type particularly valuable. Where 
women are running a household they have interests in budgeting and 
saving, and discussion groups on simple home economics are most 
appreciated. The Women’s Institute movement in Kenya is young, 
but clearly anything that can be done to help it in the present situation 
will yield rich returns. 

What are the general principles to be detected in these particular 
instances? There seem to be five. First is the realisation that Adult 
Education has to carry a very heavy load indeed. Africa is moving so 
fast that there is a race between education and disaster. In formal 
schooling there is inevitably a time lag of at least twelve years between 
the time when a child of six enters school and the time when the 
effort spent on his schooling begins to yield dividends to the com- 
munity. In twelve years much happens in Africa. Adult Education 
must be used to produce quicker results. Then in formal schooling 
there is a terrible percentage of loss. In some areas in the first few 
years 50 per cent of school classes leave at the end of each year. The 
problem of wastage from the schools is acute and its effect is to send 
out into the world a flood of children with that most dangerous thing, 
a little education. Adult Education can make good some of this loss. 
So Adult Education in underdeveloped countries has to be a substitute 
for formal education for some time to come. 

The second general principle is the value of Adult Education when 
it is linked with self-help and community development. A common 
complaint amongst those working for social advance is the difficulty 
they have in getting voluntary service from the people themselves. 
This complaint is the reverse of the medal of paternalism in colonial 
government. There has been a change here in recent years. Only those 
are helped who show that they can help themselves. This works well 
when community service is linked with education, and there is now 
a growing volume of enthusiastic voluntary service being given. What 
still has to be done is to canalise this service into the work of voluntary 
educational associations some of which exist, but others of which are 
still unborn. 

Then Adult Education has to break through all sorts of barriers; 
between the literates and the illiterates; between fathers and sons (I 
recall the intense gratitude of a father who, when he had learnt to read, 
no longer felt inferior to his son); between old tribal loyalties and new 
civic responsibilities; between Europeans, Asians, and Africans; be- 
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tween the life of the country and the life of the town; and between 
book-learning and manual labour. 

There is also the principle of the priority to be given to Training. 
Concentration of effort should now be given more to training than to 
work in the field. Work already begun has a momentum which will 
fade unless some means are found of accelerating the supply of trained 
men and women to give leadership in existing efforts. It will be im- 
portant, however, that training should be linked very closely with 
practical work. Elaborate training schemes can sometimes go far 
astray because they are heavy with theory. 

Finally there is the principle of giving much greater weight to the 
work for women and girls. Unless women play their full part along- 
side men in the development of the community, quite energetic efforts 
in both education and social welfare can fail to bear fruit. The influ- 
ence of the many in the homes and of the minority, but a growing 
minority, in public life should continually be strengthened. 

I found in Africa a widespread and growing realisation of the im- 
portance of these general principles. I left with an overwhelming 
feeling of admiration for the ability, hard work and self-sacrifice of 
those who were engaged in this work, often held back as they were 
by lack of money and all kinds of frustration, but rewarded richly bv 
the magnificent response to their work from those amongst whom 
they live. 
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ANGLO-ITALIAN ADULT EDUCATION* 


by Professor R. D. Waller 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Manchester University 


some general interest was carried out this summer. It 


A COMPLICATED Anglo-Italian operation which may be of 


illustrates a good many things, but perhaps above all it | 


illustrates the advantages of an adult educational approach to foreign 
travel. 


Last autumn the Manchester Extra-Mural Department started a | 


three-year course called ‘Italy Past and Present’, with an enrolment 
limited to 24. The syllabus and the treatment weie designed to give 
an introduction not only to Italian history and culture but also to the 
life and problems of Italy to-day. Members of the class were expected 
to learn the language; at the end of each session a journey was to be 
made to illustrate the year’s work; and students were asked to under- 
take, in addition to occasional writings, a three-year study of some 
aspects of modern Italy (e.g., education, political parties, etc.). A few 
of the students who enrolled already knew Italian; the rest undertook 
an hour’s study in advance of the class, making a three-hour session 
altogether. They paid for this, enough to give a reasonable fee to two 
ladies who taught them in two groups, beginners and more advanced. 
In all this, three adult educational points are involved: (1) the pro- 


gramme is genuinely adult educational, not merely culture-monger- | 


ing; (2) the study of a language is linked throughout with the study 
of a country; and (3) language study is achieved in spite of the usual 
difficulty that arises over it for Responsible Bodies as distinct from 
Local Education Authorities. The winter’s work went very well | 
indeed, and attendance was exemplary. 

So we come to the first visit to Italy, intended as a general intro- 
duction to the country, with some special attention to Mediaeval Art. 
Over this journey the project became complicated by the addition of 
another group of people altogether. The Lamb Guildhouse Associa- 


tion (a voluntary body associated with early stages in the development | 
of Holly Royde, our Manchester Residential College, its members i 


being nearly all W.E.A. students) in the summer of 1952 maintained 
for eight weeks in England a young Italian from an Education Centre | 
in Calabria; the Secretary, with some of the members, wanted to visit 


this young man, his country, and his province. Altogether a party of 


* Reprinted by kind permission of the Editor of Rivista. i 
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39 set out from London on May 16th. Travel throughout was by day. 
The first night was spent in Paris, the next in Milan, and there we 
began at once to make contact with Italian adult education. Dr. Mario 
Melino, of that great institution the Societa Umanitaria, kept us 
company throughout our short time in Milan, talked a good deal 
with some of us in French and Italian, showed us round the 
Umanitaria’s premises, and acted as a guide to Sant’ Ambrogio, 
Leonardo’s Last Supper, and the Duomo. This filled a busy morning 
and in the afternoon we set off for Parma where we spent a whole 
day and two nights. 

Parma is not visited by tourists as much as it ought to be. It is a 
warm-hearted, welcoming place, famous for its food and wine, not 
too big, but containing things of very great beauty and interest, a 
grand place for a short visit (although our people all wanted to stay 
there, and were dragged away reluctantly). We were met at the 
station with presents for everybody of Parma violets and Parma violet 
scent, postcards and maps, and we continued to receive the most 
remarkable kindness for the rest of the time. The President of the 
Academy of Fine Arts showed us the Correggios in the Pinacoteca, 
what was left after the war of the celebrated Farnese Theatre, the 
beautiful Romanesque Duomo and Baptistry and the works in them 
of Antelami. Several English-speaking citizens of Parma attached 
themselves to us for the duration. We went on to a reception at the 
town’s tourist office and were then taken out into the countryside by 
bus, first for lunch and afterwards to the moated mediaeval castle of 
Fontanellato, where the Communist Mayor presided over another 
reception. Led by him we went on to visit the nearby church, its 
miraculous Madonna, and the parish priest (of course, he and the 
Communist Mayor reminded everybody for only the most superficial 
reason of Don Camillo and Beppone). Off in the bus again to the 
outskirts of Parma where we visited a Parmesan cheese factory and 
saw hundreds of specimens of that great king of all cheeses, and the 
Centrale del Latte which supplies all Parma with milk. Here we had 
another kind of reception which ended a very full day—although 
there was no day at all throughout the three weeks when the party 
failed to disperse itself throughout the long evening among the local 
people. A final remarkable kindness—some members wanted to take 
a piece of Parmesan cheese home with them, but didn’t want to take 
it all round Italy. They gave their names and on the return journey 
our train, which stopped for three minutes at Parma, was met by the 
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Director of the Milk Centre himself, with arms full of packets each 
with a name on it. What an astonishing courtesy! No wonder Parma 
remained throughout a delightful memory. 

Next day on we went to Rome, where arrangements had been 
made for us by ENAL, the national Italian leisure-time organisation. 
The first day there was spent in giving the party a general view in 
and out of a bus—the Capitol, the Forum, the Colosseum, the main 
Piazzas, the English Cemetery, etc. On this general tour of Rome 
we were delighted to have the company of that admirable lady, 
Signora Lorenzetto, President of the Italian Union for the Campaign 
against Illiteracy, who had in fact welcomed us in Rome the evening 
before. Next morning, St. Peter’s; and in the afternoon we all went 
off to spend a weekend with Signor Barilli and the Movimento per la 
Collaborazione Civica, in the wonderful old Castle of Sermoneta, 
near Latina. 

In three weeks of deeply interesting experiences this was perhaps 
the high-spot. As if the great Castle and its superb view over the plain 
were not enough, we had the good luck to coincide with the annual 
festa of the little village which clusters on the hill top round the feet 
of the Castle, and the moon was full. Inside the Castle we had sessions 
on Italian politics and social problems, and readings of Italian poetry; 
we also had some singing and folk dancing in the great hall, and 
should have had more but for the fascination of the village and its 
festa, the lights, the moon, the band, the general gaiety, and on the 
road outside the village swarms of fireflies. Our people dispersed into 
the throng, were in and out of the houses, entertained the children in 
great groups, didn’t want to go to bed and didn’t want to stay there 
(some of them hardly had more than three hours sleep any night of 
the three weeks). At Sermoneta we were joined by five people who 
flew out from England, transported thus in a few hours from a rainy 
London to the hill-top village with all its moonlit festival gaiety— 
they gazed at it incredulously as if it was a dream. We had now 
become 44. Down in a corner of the piazza, away from the band and 
its inevitable selections from Rigoletto, one of our people taught a 
dozen youngsters to sing ‘London Bridge is falling down’, and it 
was perfectly recognisable! Another said to me ecstatically, “The 
Italians are so lucky, they have everything that matters—the sun, all 
this beauty, imagination, friendliness, cheerfulness’. But Sermoneta 
is a terribly impoverished village. I told one of its inhabitants what 
the lady said and he smiled appreciatively but quizzically. I said, 
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‘Don’t you think the people of Sermoneta are as happy as they look?’ 
‘Do you think they look happy?’, he asked. “Yes, of course,’ we said. 
‘Well,’ he replied, ‘there isn’t a single one of them who hasn’t a sack 
of troubles.’ 

In Sermoneta we had three nights, two full days, and there is no 
room here to describe the interest and the pleasure with which they 
were filled. On the Monday morning we returned to Rome where, 
after a rest, we were transported to a reception organised by ENAL 
at one of its centres on the Tiber. This was a totally different milieu 
from that of Sermoneta, and a sharp contrast, yet also in its own way 
very interesting and certainly just as friendly. The next day was a 
sightseeing day—we went to the Vatican Galleries in the morning, 
and in the afternoon, accompanied by Professor Piva, a friendly 
inspector from the Ministry of Education who came to see something 
of WEA work in Manchester last year, we went off in a bus to see 
the fountains at the Villa d’Este, taking in the Catacomb of San 
Callisto on the way. Next morning nearly ali of us joined about 3,000 
other people in a public Audience, in tremendous and suffocating 
heat. This was a moving and impressive experience; the Holy Father 
mentioned us, ‘A group of students from Manchester University’ and 
pronounced a blessing on us. 

Out in the blazing sun again we rushed off in a tram to the 
Aventine, to a reception organised by the Union for the Campaign 
against Illiteracy in its headquarters in the Via S. Prisca. There we 
saw, besides our hosts of the Unione, our friend Melino of the 
Umanitaria, who had in the meantime come to Rome to join in a 
course about to start at Sermoneta—we envied him and those who 
were to accompany him. Hot but happy we took the usual tourists’ 
squint through the hole in the gate which reveals a distant St. Peter’s 
at the end of a long vista of trees, gazed at Rome from the Aventine 
terraces, and hurried back for lunch. That evening most of the party 
went to see a performance of Carmen at the Teatro dell’Opera. For 
this and many other arrangements in Rome we were much indebted 
to ENAL; one of their officials waited on us in all our comings and 
goings—an attendant spirit or guardian angel, a cheerful and friendly 
presence called Signor Pampaloni, who shot to and fro on a Vespa. 

Next day some of us started for home, and the rest, 25 in number, 
continued south. First to Amalfi for a day’s rest and wonderment. 
Then, rising at 4 a.m., we set off for Calabria—by bus along the 
precipice road to Salerno, by train along the coast to Cetraro, a long, 
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long journey—and there our young Calabrian friend of last summer 
met us and led us to a waiting bus. This quickly filled, in the manner 
of most Italian buses, with enough people for two or three buses, and 
started a most unexpected journey by hair-pin bends up the side of a 
mountain, up and up and up, we supposed to something like 4,000 
feet. Then down and down, first to a village called Fagnano where 
we managed to revive ourselves with an ice-cream, and eventually to 
Roggiano Gravina, our destination in the heart of Calabria. A 
number of people, English and Italian, were sick in that bus, and no 
wonder. 

So much has been written about Calabria, why did we not suspect 
how beautiful it is, how grand, how unspoilt? Those open beaches 
stretching mile upon mile, unbroken by those villas and gardens of 
the rich which have banished nature from the northern coasts, those 
blue magnificent mountain ranges rolling away into the distance, 
those majestic forests. From the higher ground at Roggiano you can 
see far in the distance the Ionian Sea and can thus feel that you have 
really come nearly the whole length of the peninsula. 

But we had little time for the glories of nature (I vowed I would 
get down there again as soon as possible) because we had come to 
see some of the works of man. Roggiano is a wretched poverty- 
stricken village or small town of about 8,000 inhabitants. Most of it 
has no road surface, and since it rained nearly the whole time we were 
there it was deep in yellow mud. A most unkind cold wind’blew 
around us with the rain. On the roads never a car, only here and 
there a peasant on a mule, with great panniers, sometimes a woman 
trudging beside him, and sometimes leading a pig on a string. We 
were in a new and strange world, an unkind world to those who live 
in it. The average wage in Calabria is 40,000 lire a year (say £25). 
One of our people said, ‘I spend more than that in cigarettes’. She 
went on, after a pause, ‘We have all spent more than that getting 
here.’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘It makes you think.’ She exclaimed ‘It would 
have been better to stay at home and send somebody the money’. 

But what a reception we had! The Union for the Campaig 
against Illiteracy has been responsible for the creation within only a 
few post-war years of nearly 60 Centres—social centres, community 
centres, education centres, for they are all these at once. The biggest 
and best known of them is that of Roggiano, on a hill outside the 
town, a palace compared with anything else there, and all done by 
voluntary labour and a few craftsmen. We were the guests of this 
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Centre and had the company there of Mrs. Lorenzetto and some of 
her friends and colleagues from Rome. The women of our party 
slept in the Centre, the men in a very simple bare Albergo down in 
the town (15 minutes walk in the rain and mud, pitch black after 
dark) and all of us fed in the Centre where the ‘collaboratori’, i.e., 
the teachers and other workers of the Centre, waited on us at table. 
The food was abundant; in this and in every other respect it was 
obvious that enormous labours had been undertaken for our recep- 
tion. The Union had proposed to offer us all this for nothing—we 
were to be in the fullest sense their guests; but we had firmly refused 
to go on such conditions and did in fact pay our way. We had also 
all taken pieces of clothing, sweets, etc., and offered them up in a 
large pile on a table (we propose to go on trying to help, but that is 
another story). 

As with all other parts of this extraordinary trip, there is no room 
for an adequate account. We had sessions on the work of the Union, 
we visited the evening classes, we visited houses in Roggiano. It was 
cold, damp, and uncomfortable; the wind whistled through the 
unfinished windows of the Centre and the rain blew in; everybody 
got extremely tired—but nobody would have missed it for anything. 
Some had tried to persuade me to let them stay in Amalfi until we 
returned, but I refused, and later they thanked me for it. Of this 
three weeks grand tour of Italy, what at the end stood out in the 
minds of our people? Not art galleries and monuments, not any of 
the usual tourist attractions. No, it was Sermoneta and Roggiano, 
neither of which any tourist ever sees or hears of, which perhaps 
simply shows that men are more important than monuments. 

I haven’t said that all Italy at this time was obliterated beneath 
election posters and banners, and there they were in Roggiano too, 
and the meetings with loud speakers blaring. We left it on a Monday 
morning and tried a different return route to avoid that sickening 
bus. First a short bus ride to the station of San Marco. There the 
train, 30 minutes late, took us to Cosenza where, of course, we missed 
a connection, so after all we had to have recourse to another fantas- 
tically crowded bus which once again proceeded to zig-zag up the 
side of a mountain, ‘On and on and out of sight’ as the poet says, 
literally so, for long before the top we were in the clouds and the rain, 
winding to and fro among drenched woodlands. Over the top at last 
and down precipice roads in the mist until suddenly—marvellous 
sight—out of the clouds to an aeroplane view, miles away below the 
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sunlit beach and the sea. Here, again we seemed to be every bit of 
4,000 feet in the air. This wonderful road winds down at last to 
Paola and the coastal train. The day had started very early; by 8 p.m. 
we were able to change from one station to another at Pompeii, and so 
on to Sorrento which we reached by 10 o'clock. 

The last two days, at Sorrento, were pure turismo, We stayed in a 
memorable palace, the Ville Siracusa, conducted by an Italian Associa- 
tion for Experimental Education, but I mustn’t attempt to describe 
it. We had a good look at Pompeii, most of us went to Capri (and 
some were sick); some went up to that abode of peace Sant’Agata; 
everybody bought an inlaid musical cigarette box, and in the evening 
these could all be heard tinkling together—‘Santa Lucia’ or ‘Come 
Back to Sorrento!’ At last, quite exhausted but very happy, we set 
off at dawn for Naples and Milan; the next day for Paris, and on 
June 6th for London, its Coronation decorations and its milling 
crowds. The whole three weeks’ journey, London to London, had 
cost {41 exclusive of purely personal expenditure, and had certainly 
been a great success. 

Next session we study the Renaissance and go to Florence. 


“‘Has your class an objective?” 


Why not consider group travel abroad which 
could be linked to your present study ? 


Would you like to visit Venice, Rome, Barcelona, 
Innsbruck, Lausanne, Salzburg, Palma or Ljubljana? 
| have a number of ‘set’ educational tours arranged in 
most advantageous circumstances with Universities abroad. 


Otherwise | should be pleased to make a quotation 
especially for your group with an itinerary to suit exactly 
your requirements. You would probably be surprised 
to find how inexpensive such arrangements may be. 


HAROLD INGHAM 


15 St. John’s Road, Harrow, Middlesex 
HARrow 1040 and 1087 
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FACTS AND FIGURES IN FURTHER 
EDUCATION 


I. THE PLACE OF THE RESPONSIBLE BODIES 
By C. D. Legge 
Lecturer in Adult Education, University of Manchester 


Authority provision so vast and extensive that it is no wonder 

some people are tempted to view the classes sponsored by the 
Responsible Bodiest as mere small fry, negligible in importance or 
value. How many of us, for example, realise that in England and 
Wales there are 10,800 evening institutes, roughly one for every 4,000 
of the total population ? This may seem extraordinary when compared 
with the 1951 Census List of 965 ‘urban areas’ and 479 ‘rural areas’, 
especially as it excludes the 750 ‘Major Establishments’ such as Tech- 
nical Colleges, and ‘Art Establishments’. Of course, before we conjure 
up a picture of each village with its evening institute, each town with 
its network of institutes, we must recall both the uneven distribution 
of buildings used for further education and the fact that, despite a 
building programme to the value of 24 million pounds approved for 
the years 1946-52, most evening classes still meet in premises ill 
adapted and ill equipped for the purpose. Nevertheless to evening 
classes come over two million students to pass there over 100 million 
hours before the year is over, an overwhelming total when compared 
with the 151,800 students in courses provided by the Responsible 
Bodies. 

Moreover, though it is sometimes believed that these evening class 
students are all of immediate post school age, this illusion is quickly 
disproved. Of evening students in all types of establishment, 1,175,230 
or 57 per cent are over the age of 21. We would, of course, like the 
apparently unobtainable statistics for those over the age of 30, for one 
suspects that most students are in their early twenties, but certainly we 
must abandon any idea that LEA evening institutes are places in- 
habited mainly by adolescents. Incidentally the figures for daytime 
further education may surprise some people; not only are 53 per cent 
of full time students and 41 per cent of day release students over the 


T= further education statistics* reveal a Local Education 


* As shown in the Ministry of Education report ‘Education in 1952’. 

+ i.e. the Universities, the WEA, the Cornwall and Devon Joint Committees for Adult 
Education, the ECA, the National Council of Music (University of Wales), the Welsh 
National Council of YMCA’s and Coleg Harlech. 

t Students counted once only. The class enrolment figure is 3,619,319. 
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age of 18, i.e. above the maximum age level proposed for county 
colleges, but 30 per cent of the former and over 20 per cent of the latter 
are over the age of 21. 

What is the sex distribution of these adult students in evening 
classes? Are they mostly men or mostly women, or is there a sex ratio 
similar to that revealed in the general population statistics? To whom 
in fact does further education of the evening class type appeal ? If we 
take groups above the age of 21 as ‘adult’, apparently evening institutes 
are places in which adult women outnumber adult men by three toone 
(553,700 women, 182,270 men). On the other hand, in the ‘Major estab- 
lishments (other than Art)’, there are three male evening students to 
every two women (220,600 men, 159,000 women). In the evening work 
of the Art Establishments we find the opposite to this (33,600 women to 
22,700 men), and there is an interesting feature, in that whereas 73 per 
cent of all the women students are over the age of 21, some 55 per cent 
of the men are below this age. Does this affect attendances we 
wonder? When discussing what brings people to classes, and keeps 
them there, have we ever fully examined the importance of likes and 
dislikes concerning the presence of members of the opposite sex ? 

In general there are far more women than men in evening classes. 
The 1951 census ratio for the whole population of England and Wales 
was 1,081 females to 1,000 males, but for all students in LEA evening 
classes the figure is 1,219 females to 1,000 males (12-7 per cent above 
average) and for those over the age of 21 in these classes, it rises to 1,761 
females to 1,000 males (62 per cent above average). We may compare 
the ratio of 1,170 women to every 1,000 men in classes organised by the 
Responsible Bodies; though this is above the national average and 
though the proportion varies a little between types of class, there is in 
general a better sex balance. 

The reasons for this seem to lie in the subjects offered, and in esti- 
mating the position held by the Responsible Bodies, it is worth while 
examining the Ministry reports in some detail. If we look for the indi- 
vidual subject in which there are the most classes, we find it to be 
dressmaking. Would we guess that there are 16,000 Evening classes in 
dressmaking each year, a total which is more than double the whole 
liberal study provision sponsored by the Responsible Bodies? Or that 
this army of 307,000 women* descend upon the evening institutes for 
an average of 30 hours each session? Ten million hours of dress- 


* Enrolment figure. Are any men to be found in these classes as they are in cookery 
or tailoring classes? 
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making : how much cloth is used, how many garments made, how 
much tea and conversation poured forth ? Craftwork classes in general 
are high in public demand and in all nearly a million students enrol 
for the 49,000 classes which take place. Besides dressmaking, needle- 
work and embroidery attract large numbers of students (130,500 
students, 6,600 classes) and though woodwork brings about the same 
number, it has to be noted that the number of classes in ‘domestic and 
women’s subjects’ is double that for ‘general handicrafts’. Obviously 
one of the main causes of the sex ratio lies here, and it is to be regretted 
that there are no statistics to show the distribution of the sexes in each 
subject. Few men would seem to attend domestic and women’s sub- 
jects but many women probably attend the ‘general handicrafts’, 
especially as these include leatherwork (1,440 classes) and basket, cane 
and raffia work (949 classes). The number of women in evening craft 
classes of a non-vocational type may well be three or four times the 
number of men. 

A further analysis of LEA evening classes underlines the fact that 
the subjects which contribute most to the impressive totals are those 
which are practical or have a tangible, utilitarian result, whether voca- 
tional or not. As we should expect, nearly a million students enrol for 
over 54,700 evening classes in ‘subjects related to commerce and in- 
dustry’. Similarly another four hundred thousand enrol in classes 
concerned with the 3 Rs; these, too, presumably supply a vocational 
need for the most part unless we are to assume that children’s home- 
work is now getting too much for their parents. The size of this enrol- 
ment, though, comes as a shock. Is it only the stern compulsion of 
examinations which produces 13,000 classes in mathematics and 
another 6,500 in English? And why the difference in the figures : 
surely English is demanded as much for examination purposes as 
mathematics? With these figures in mind we are better prepared for 
4,800 classes in languages other than English. French and German 
take pride of place but twenty other languages are also taught in 
evening classes. Again we suspect a primarily vocational motive— 
‘Commercial German’ etc.—although perhaps there are many people 
wanting a utilitarian, though non-vocational, result in terms of being 
able to read foreign literature or to speak the language when on 
holiday abroad. In what category, v~ wonder, should we place the 124 
classes in Latin and the 101 in Welsh? And where in England and 
Wales are the seven classes in Gaelic? 

To these figures we should add the 4,500 evening classes in practical 
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music (over 2,780 in singing), the 2,700 classes in drama and the 
theatre, the 15,000 classes labelled ‘physical culture’. If we look more 
closely at this last figure we find that no less than 6,000 are classes in 
‘Physical Exercises’ as compared with 5,900 in ‘Dancing and Eurhyth- 
mics’. Surely this tends to contradict the accusation that these are 
mere ‘frills’ in the educational provision : exercises would seem to be 
sterner stuff! What a pity no word is given as to whether these are 
men or women, or whether it is the young or old who thus disport 
themselves in search of health and beauty. Do examinations play any 
part in driving people to singing, dancing and playing or is it sheer 
joie de vivre? How comes it that each year twenty-seven thousand 
people strive for self improvement in classes on ‘Elocution and Voice 
Production’ ? 

These subjects, with practical art (over 5,690 classes), first aid, 
hygiene, child care and nursing, make most appeal to the public and 
we find that they represent go per cent of all the evening classes pro- 
vided by the local authorities. In other words the great majority of 
LEA evening classes are in subjects for which the Responsible Bodies 
cannot receive grant-aid under the Ministry regulations, despite 
occasional pleas for permission to include, in their grant aided pro- 
grammes, classes in languages or in the practical aspects of music, art 
or drama. In view of this exclusion a direct comparison of the total 
figures is questionable as a guide to the relative position of the LEA’s 
and the Responsible Bodies in the provision of further education. To 
get a more accurate assessment we need to compare the statistics not 
for the whole field but for those subjects in which both the local 
authorities and the Responsible Bodies can be active. 

Once we look at these subjects—they are those usually grouped as 
the ‘liberal studies’-—our impression of the relatively small part 
played by the Responsible Bodies is considerably modified. In the 
‘Mental and Moral Sciences’ (thus the Ministry), in the Appreciation 
of Music, Art and Literature and in the Social Sciences, the LEA’s 
do not provide even half the classes. In the Mental and Moral Sciences, 
LEA classes amount to only 20-6 per cent, in the appreciation of music, 
art and film only 29-1 per cent and apparently in the appreciation of 
literature o per cent. In the Social Sciences the proportion of LEA 
classes rises to 47-8 per cent but this requires qualification as will be 
seen below. Traditional adult education in fact remains for the most 
part in the hands of the universities and the WEA, despite some signs 
of a growing determination by local authorities to make direct pro- 
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vision of certain subjects rather than to ‘secure the provision of’ them 
by co-operative action. 

In the Mental and Moral Sciences, the LEA’s seem particularly 
unproductive. Only 45 classes are offered in philosophy compared with 
268 by Responsible Bodies. In psychology (all branches) they have a 
rather greater share—168 as compared with 422—but there is no 
mention of an LEA class in Religion, unless one or two are to be found 
in the 51 listed as ‘other mental and moral sciences’. Is this caution, or 
lack of demand, or a feeling that studies where value judgments are 
involved are better conducted by voluntary bodies than by a local 
authority, perhaps beset by party or sectarian differences? The Respon- 
sible Bodies, by comparison, provide 324 classes in religious subjects 
for nearly 6,000 students. The same question needs to be asked when 
we observe that no LEA classes are listed under the heading of ‘Inter- 
national A ffairs’ (RB 543 classes) or ‘Current Affairs’ (RB 250 classes). 
It is true that ‘Other Miscellaneous Subjects’ given at the end of the 
Ministry tables are stated to include ‘classes shown on returns as Dis- 
cussion Groups, Hobbies, Library, Recreational, Wireless or Listen- 
ing Groups’ and that presumably some of these touch on world affairs 
or home affairs, but it seems clear that the LEA’s are unfavourable to 
the provision of classes in those controversial subjects which are 
usually thought to be of some value to us as citizens in a democracy. 

Figures for the other Social Sciences are puzzling. Responsible 
Bodies provide the majority of History classes (1,177 compared with 
LEA 986) but local authorities provide 770 Geography classes as com- 
pared with only 203 by the Responsible Bodies. But how much even- 
ing institute history and geography study is undertaken primarily for 
vocational, examination purposes? Similarly we may query the figure 
of 873 economics LEA classes (which explicitly include ‘Business 
Economics’), the 274 Public Administration classes and the 220 in 
Statistics. Even so, there are more students in Responsible Body 
classes in ‘Social Science’ (i.e., Political science, economics and 
economic problems, social problems, education, law, sociology and 
public administration) than in the same group of LEA classes. 

It is strange that no LEA classes in the appreciation of literature 
are listed to match the 1,044 sponsored by the Responsible Bodies, for 
one knows of isolated examples of these. Are they all included under 
the heading of ‘English’ or ‘Drama’, or is it that they are too few to 
gain a place except as ‘Miscellaneous Subjects’. Classes in the apprecia- 
tion of art, music and the film, however, are listed, even though the 
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total amounts to only 495 as compared with the Responsible Body 
provision of 1,184. Film appreciation, we may note is the subject of 
63 LEA evening classes, while the appreciation of music presents a 
more formidable total of 345 classes. Are any of these for examination 
purposes or is it that the authorities are now exploiting more intensely 
a field opened up by the voluntary organisations and stimulated by 
the BBC? 

We wish that a clearer picture of the classes in the Natural Sciences 
was available. Overall, it looks as though the LEA’s have a secure 
predominance in this field of study for they provide 7,416 classes, a 
massive superiority over the 556 organised by the Responsible Bodies. 
But of these, 2,279 are in physics and 2,015 in chemistry, surely both 
undertaken primarily for vocational purposes, not to mention the 
400 or so in metallurgy. Perhaps, too, we should expect similar motives 
in the 268 physiology and the 141 botany classes. Not that such motives 
are in any way to be condemned but frequently it is suggested that 
more non-vocational science classes are needed and we would like to 
know to what extent the LEA’s are providing them. The picture is also 
obscure in that the figures for Responsible Body classes are shown 
without detail : merely as 215 classes in the ‘Physical Sciences’ (pre- 
sumably Chemistry, Physics, Geology—and Mathematics?) and as 
341 classes in the ‘Biological Sciences’ (presumably Biology, Botany, 
Zoology, and Physiology). Many people assert the need for a much 
greater provision of liberal study of the sciences but attempts to provide 
it are both relatively few in number and not particularly successful in 
attracting students. It would be useful to have a more accurate idea 
of the relative success of the LEA’s in attracting students to non- 
vocational science classes. 

Statistics, of course, are frequently treacherous and do little to show 
the relative quality of the work or its effect on students whether in 
LEA or voluntary body classes. The Ministry Report, moreover, 
ignores, as it must, the numerous non-grant aided classes and 
activities, the unrecorded one day, weekend and even summer schools 
and the more informal work of many voluntary organisations. Never- 
theless as they stand, the statistics do make clear two important points : 
firstly the vital contribution which the Responsible Bodies make to 
certain fairly well defined fields of study, and secondly the relatively 
small place, in terms of numbers of classes and students, which those 
studies occupy in the national programme of evening classes. This 
raises a number of questions. How much value are we to attach to 
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these studies in comparison with the utilitarian practical subjects 
which command so extensive a provision? Are we to assume that the 
most valuable topics are those which the public most demand and 
ought we to be satisfied with the present lines of subject provision? Or 
are we to echo the Prime Minister and stress the importance of the 
humanities, the history and the philosophies of the human race, the 
arts and letters as ranking ‘far above science and technical instruction’. 
In answering these questions ought we not to draw a clear distinction 
between the strictly vocational and the non-vocational subjects? No 
one would wish to call in question the vocational subjects in view of 
the extreme importance of technical skill to the whole economic 
future of Britain. But in the non-vocational studies we necd to ask if 
there is no criterion of the relative value of subjects of study by which 
we can plan our way. Faced in quite practical terms by limited re- 
sources cannot we urge a greater concentration of our energies on 
those subjects which show more of the ultimate purposes and values 
of man as a person and as a member of society? Cannot we in fact 
establish an order of priority, for example, for philosophy, embroidery 
and dancing? For the most part the LEA provision of evening classes 
seems to follow a popular utilitarian view of life which may be 
summed up as ‘keep your job and enjoy yourself as you can’. Against 
this the Responsible Bodies, by chance or by design, seem on the whole 
to have thrown their weight, to have undertaken a pioneer and iess 
popular road. Is some marriage between these points of view possible; 
is there a way of providing ‘a bridge between the technical working 
life and the heritage of culture’ as Guy Hunter suggests? Is it not high 
time that we gave more thought to these matters? 
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FACTS AND FIGURES IN FURTHER 
EDUCATION 


II. THE COVERAGE OF LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION 
by J. H. Matthews 
Formerly Secretary, Southern District WEA 

It is often said about the adult education provided by the WEA and 
the Extra-Mural Departments that it reaches only a tiny fraction of the 
population. Is this so? 

The number of adults in England and Wales, in round figures, is 
28 million, and the number of students enrolled in adult classes is, say 
150,000. On the common basis of comparison it is held that we are 
reaching about one in 200 of the population. The fallacy in this calcu- 
lation is a crude one because the ‘turn-over’ factor is entirely ignored 
and the result is therefore grossly misleading. 

If all adults attended our classes for one year, and one year only, 
during their life, the normal annual recruitment would be related to 
the single year age group, i.e., about 600,000. The present enrolment 
would therefore, in the long run, put one quarter of the adult popula- 
tion through classes if the ‘one year only’ condition held. The result 
is, of course, invalid because the condition does not hold. How long 
do students, on the average, spend in classes? Such scanty figures as 
there are suggest a period of four years and this corresponds with the 
judgment of experienced workers in the field who have been consulted. 
Accepting the four-year turn-over, the present level of enrolment, if 
steadily maintained for a long enough period, will pass one in 16 of 
the adult population (i.e., 6-25 per cent) through our classes. The 
marked contrast between this result and the one in 200 ratio is clearly 
worth pursuing. 

A different method of approach has been suggested to me by Mr 
C. J. Thomas, the lecturer in Statistics at Southampton University. 
If the weighted average of the expectation of life of the adults between 
20 and 70 is put at 33 years there could be in this period 33 x 150,000 
first enrolments. But as one person is assumed on the average to spend 
four years in classes the first enrolments total 2=2°°° = 1,237,500. 
Hence of the 28 million adults 1-24 millions would attend adult classes 
some time in their lives. This gives a figure of 4-4 per cent or a ratio 
of one in 22. This result is less favourable than the first calculation but 
is sufficiently close to give substantial support to the conclusion that 
the answer is of the right order. On the face of it we can reach with 
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our present provision not one half per cent of the adult population but 
four per cent. 

Some comments are necessary about the data used. The population 
figures are based on the 1951 census report. The student enrolment 
figure is less than that given in the report of the Ministry of Education. 
The reason for this is that the figure needs deflation to allow for non- 
effective students and for duplicate enrolment. On the other hand the 
Ministry figure does not include the WEA classes which are wholly 
financed by LEA’s nor any classes of the liberal type arranged directly 
by LEA’s. So 150,000 has been taken as a safe minimum figure. The 
four-year turn over figure is less secure, although it is the mean given 
by data thrown up by three local enquiries. Fortunately a check on a 
good sample basis can easily be made by finding out the proportion 
of students enrolled in any one year who are really new to liberal adult 
education. 

The conclusion which emerges from the above argument is that 
if adult education provision continues at the present level over a period 
of years it will reach, in the long run, not one in 200 but one in 25 of 
the adult population. The effect is, of course, similar to the effect of 
the flow through grammar schools and universities. This is not so 
insignificant a contribution in quantity as people inside and outside 
adult education have supposed it to be. So much is this the case that 
the method and the result will be distrusted as erring on the side of 
optimism. Perhaps someone else will provide better data, a more 
accurate method, and a more reliable result. But the result can stand 
a good deal of dilution before we are back to the ‘tiny fraction’ 
evaluation. 

One of the implications behind the one in 200 comparison is that 
liberal adult education can make a mass appeal. I think we are justified 
in assuming that our maximum target can certainly be no more than 
20 per cent of the adult population, and that the results now being 
achieved should be measured against some such target. There are two 
final comments. One is that since we are concerned with a significant 
minority it is important to know more clearly than we now seem to 
do what elements in our society should constitute that minority. The 
other is that while this note has discussed the coverage of the more 
formal types of liberal adult education there still remains to be taken 
into account the scope and influence of the more informal agencies in 
the same field, including the effect of broadcasting. 
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“THE COST OF LIVING’—A COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR ADULT SCHOOLS* 


by W. H. Leighton 
Senior Tutor, Fircroft College 


sk is the forty-third Study Handbook of the Adult School 
Movement whose origins go back to 1798. The first adult 
schools were the outcome of a concern by Methodists and 
Quakers to cure adult illiteracy and promote Bible study. In the 
twentieth century the purpose and the raison d’étre of the Movement, 
as part of the general body of adult education, has been and still is to 
bring liberal studies and religion into close association. This is not 
to deny the significant fact that founders and leaders of various bodies 
have been, and still are, men and women of religious faith, who, 
because of that faith, have given a distinctive quality to the body and 
spirit of adult education ‘n Britain. It is, however, in ‘obedience to a 
religious ideal’ that the National Adult School Union puts out 
annually its Study Handbook. 

Since 1911, the year of the first Lesson Handbook, there has been 
a marked development in the scope and character of these annual 
publications. The early books were limited largely to Bible and Social 
Studies. Now every book has a theme which embraces and interprets 
many aspects of knowledge and experience. Thus Citizenship, Inter- 
national Affairs, Literature and the Arts, Christianity and World 
Religions, Science, Education and Social Problems in varying aspects 
are among the contents of any Handbook of the last twenty years. It 
can be said that too much is offered, and that every Handbook is 
‘the mixture as before’. There is substance in such an objection, but 
it is partly overcome by an attempt to relate the studies to a theme, 
expressed in the title, which whilst not always maintained gives to 
the book the semblance, if not the reality, of unity. 

Study Handbooks are written to serve primarily Adult School 
leaders and members who represent a cross-section of the population. 
An ideal adult school would contain men and women of all political 
parties or none, various religious denominations or none, the well- 
educated and the not so well-educated, the professional and the 
artisan. In fact women predominate and middle age is conspicuous 

* The forty-third Study Handbook published by the National Adult School Union, 
35 Queen Anne St., London, W.1. 4s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. (limp). 
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as in so many WEA and Extra-Mural University classes. During the 
last forty years, however, there have been many who have owed their 
interest and indeed their love of literature and the arts, their under- 
standing of science and their widened horizon of general knowledge 
to Adult School Handbooks. That these serve a wider public is well 
known. Tutors, clergymen, ministers and social workers find them 
useful. There is a story of an enthusiastic adult school man who one 
day met a Bishop, and said to him: ‘My Lord, I have a little book 
I should like to show you,’ and therewith produced the Handbook. 
‘Ah!’ said the Bishop, producing one out of his own pocket, ‘I always 
carry it myself!’ 

To the well educated in any walk of life Adult School Handbooks 
would provide the means of private study, and could conceivably 
enlarge the three dimensional aspects of experience—namely, the 
aesthetic, the intellectual and the spiritual. But what of those on the 
ground level who make up a large proportion of the membership of 
adult schools, and a still larger part of the community as a whole? 
Clearly these Study Handbooks would not make an immediate appeal, 
and in many cases no appeal at all. They are not ‘housewives’ choice’, 
but that is no cause for lament. They are, however, the choice of many 
housewives especially those who have become used to them over the 
years. Only by accident are they topical, in the sense that they deal 
with some urgent and immediate international or domestic issue, 
and as every tutor in adult education knows the topical can be the 
way into the larger aspects of any problem. They are meant to appeal 
to the thoughtful and the studious to whom they can become a good 
companion. They will never break through the barrier of apathy and 
indifference which is so often the ground of ignorance, but who or 
what can? 

The contribution of Adult School Handbooks to the sum of adult 
education over the last generation must, however, be considered at 
a deeper level. Education is like politics in that both are shaped by 
either faith or scepticism. The Adult School Movement was nurtured 
in the nineteenth century evangelical and liberal climate of thought. 
It was in a sense part of the nonconformist conscience but without the 
theological roots of religious dissent. We are all social democrats now, 
which means that liberalism has become the spirit of politics. In 
religion, however, the liberal movement, with its optimism and pro- 
gressive outlook, has given place to a sterner view of both God and 
man, and takes account of the power of evil and the possibility of 
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decline and fall in our western civilization. Puritanism and its child, 
the evangelical movement, are inadequate for our time, and are fast 
fading out. What, if anything, will take their place? Education like 
politics is shaped by a faith. What kind of a faith it is will make all 
the difference to the education. 

Between the wars there was the persuasive scepticism of the in- 
tellectual and the cynic who helped to disintegrate spiritual values 
and thus let loose demoniac forces. Against this trahism des clercs 
education without faith had no real effective defences. Hence the en- 
hanced appeal of humanism and the arts, both of which reflected the 
malaise of the inter-war years. 

The Adult School Movement was conscious of the moral and 
hence the political crisis of the thirties, and through its Study Hand- 
books attempted to face the realities of the waste land. Against the 
scepticism of the time it upheld the concepts and values of religion, 
and in that sense maintained and developed its contribution to the 
education of faith. 

With the revival of dogma in religion and politics such a move- 
ment as the National Adult School Union finds itself facing an even 
sterner task. Its nature and spirit are alien to dogma, but can it answer 
dogma with no dogma? In the early years of the present century it 
was part of the upsurge of political radicalism whose reforming zeal 
has reached its fulfilment in the welfare state. It was then part of the 
politics of faith. If, as seems to be the case, we are entering upon a 
period of political and social consolidation in Britain, when the spirit 
of reform will be but a breeze of morning on the waters of politics, 
then it may be that political education will need to be nurtured by 
problems such as those of race and colour, and the upsurge of native 
peoples in Asia and Africa. This may not be the field of dogma, but 
it will be a challenge to conviction. Both at home and abroad funda- 
mental issues will not grow less. If we are to consolidate the gains of 
the social and political revolution of our time we shall need the moral 
sense and judgment which can act as a conscience against the in- 
sidious forces of disintegration. It is not the business of education to 
pre-judge any issue, but if the truth of communism is to be sifted from 
its error, this can be done not by analysis and objective study alone, 
but by judgment based on conviction. The education of faith, i.e., edu- 
cation inspired by religious and humane values and beliefs, will 
become, not less but more necessary in the future. If the Adult School 
Movement lives up to its tradition and accepts its raison d’étre it can 
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make, through its Handbooks, a contribution to a positive approach 
to the fundamental and controversial issues of our time. 

Beyond the realm of religion and politics lie the literature, the 
arts and the sciences which form the liberal studies of adult education, 
and it is among these that recent advances have been made. Adult 
School Handbooks have met and encouraged this spirit of the age. 
If the reading public has also been inclined to biographies, this too, 
despite some mild objections, has not been ignored. All this is good, 
but great demands are made on the ordinary adult school member. 
The Handbook has become a compendium, and whilst compendiums 
like encyclopedias are useful tools, they are no substitute for discip- 
line of learning. The short cut leaves little but an impression. Educa- 
tion is an experience, and this means penetrating below the surface. 
What is needed in all liberal studies is to turn an impression into an 
experience. We may have to study less in order to know raore. Thus 
whilst one admires the range and scope of Study Handbooks one is 
left with the query as to whether too much will not result in too little 
even when the much is limited by the title. 

The title and theme of this year’s book is “The Cost of Living’. The 
title is topical, but ambiguous. The theme needs an explanation 
which is supplied in the introduction. “The book is concerned with 
the cost of living at ground level. Our material resources, whether 
these be great or small, may enlarge or blunt sensitivity. Too little or 
too much may lead to an impoverishment of life. On the other hand, 
either may be a challenge to fullness of living. 

‘Over and beyond this aspect of its title the book is designed to show 
that the things in life which in our best moments we know to be the 
finest, demand their price in terms of cost of one kind or another. To 
be fully alive is to be disciplined in heart and mind. To think and 
feel, to study and meditate, to be a good craftsman or a good friend, 
and to achieve these graces to the best of our capacity, we must cul- 
tivate humility, patience and effort. In so far as we have ever succeeded 
in these respects, to however limited a degree, we shall have known 
the result to have justified the struggle. We have grown as persons in 
our intellectual, emotional and moral lives.’ 

The plan of the book divides into sixteen sections which can, how- 
ever, be reduced to seven themes. Summarised they are: 

1. The Economics of Standards of Living, and War on Want. 
2. Educational Opportunities. 
3. Delight in Nature and the Arts. 
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Worship, and Living at the Christian Level. 
A Study of Israel—Ancient and Modern. 
Personal Relationships. 

Ends and Means—Freedom, Security and Peace. 

There are four biographies on: Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, Ernest 
Bevin, King George VI, and Jan Christian Smuts. 

There is also, to include the significance of science, a study of “The 
Scientific Attitude’ by C. H. Waddington, not the best of choices for 
the purpose. Its introduction contains the following legend : ‘Science 

. has already become the dominant inspiration of human culture, 
so that modern poetry, painting and architecture derive their most 
constructive ideas from scientific thought. It is the only activity (my 
italics) which is today vital and vigorous enough to lead man forward 
along the path evolution has marked out for him.’ The arrogance of 
that assumption is its own refutation. 

The book contains too little and too much. Clearly the economic 
sections can only be meant as an introduction to what is implied in the 
‘Cost of Living’ and ‘War on Want’. If they lead to further study 
so much the better, but they would gain by the inclusion of 
some forms of visual aid. Again to suggest that nearly the whole of 
Wordsworth’s ‘Prelude’ should be considered if only in extracts for 
his view of Nature is to ask for the impossible—an impression but not 
an experience. The biographical studies should have several ‘sittings’ 
if anything like justice is to be done to an appreciation of what these 
personalities contributed and meant to their times. The book, there- 
fore, would gain if the several sections were lengthened, and the 
number of themes, reduced. 

Like all such books its merits are unevenly distributed. The com- 
pilers are not experts in the accepted sense of the word, though some 
are experienced teachers in their own fields. Some excellent material 
is to be found especially in the sections dealing with Delight in the 
Arts. There is room for expansion here, and it is to be hoped that 
subsequent Handbooks will contain much more on this line. The 
treatment of Israel both ancient and modern is straightforward and 
competent, but why put ‘Modern Israel’ before ‘A Stiff-Necked 
People’? The section on ‘Personal Relations’ (should it not be ‘Per- 
sonal Relationships’ ?) needs filling out with more examples from life 
and literature. There is too much generalisation, advice and admon- 
ition mixed with a deal of good sense. But there is a need to hold the 
mirror closer to life. In the study dealing with ‘Sources of Power’ 
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there is no reference to atomic energy, and only a line in a later study. 
This is a serious omission. In the section on ‘Ends and Means’, which 
cries out for fuller treatment, there is no reference to the impact of 
modern Dictatorships on our world, and especially at the present time 
of Russian Communism. These have, it is true, been dealt with in 
previous books, but their relevance in the present volume is so obvious 
that their omission is a defect especially when we remember what 
they have cost the world in blood and tears. 

The compilers of this Handbook emphasise that life is a qualitative 
experience which bears the marks of its spiritual warfare. We pay, or 
someone pays, the price for all that we have and are. Achievement, 
attainment, conquest and success take their toll in terms of failure and 
defeat, disillusionment and despair, destruction and death. This is 
the nature of existence and the stuff of which life is made. And we are 
part of the process, the process in which ‘the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now.’ Our human nature finds 
its fulflment both in the ends and the means, both in the attainment 
and in the effort, for in the end is the means, and in the reward the 
price we pay or are forced to pay. Life makes its demands and exacts 
its price even its penalty. ‘It is not’, as one of the compilers puts it, 
‘available on reduced terms.’ But it is our life, and it is worth the 
living because of the values which can be won. 

The National Adult School Union is to be congratulated on once 
again putting out a Study Handbook on such a significant theme. It 
is a tract, but much more than a tract, for the times. 
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THE FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


The name of Ford has long been one to conjure with in the 
engineering world, but in recent years it has become a magic word 
in the educational field as well. Since the American Ford Foundation 
established the FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION in 1951, 
tales of its fabulous and—as is commonly but erroneously believed— 
easily tapped riches, its generosity and its achievements have travelled 
across the ocean and have, in transit, all too often become greatly 
garbled. 

The NIAE is the beneficiary of a grant made by the Fund for 
Adult Education through the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., for the development of closer liaison and mutual under- 
standing between adult educators in Great Britain and the U.S.A. It 
seems to us that one small service we can render under this heading 
which may lead to a clearer understanding of the Fund’s activities 
is to reproduce the following verbatim excerpts from THE 
CHALLENGE OF LIFETIME LEARNING, an illustrated report 
recently published by the Fund for Adult Education. We believe that 
it gives a useful picture of present trends in adult education in the 


U.S.A. 


THE STORY OF THE FUND 


The Fund for Adult Education was created by The Ford Founda- 
tion in April 1951, as an independent organisation, to advance and 
foster adult education. The Fund was assigned as its special responsi- 
bility the improvement of methods and opportunities in that part of 
the educational process which begins when formal schooling is 
finished. 

During the past two years the Board of Directors of The Fund for 
Adult Education has contributed approximately 17 million dollars 
to advance adult education in general and, more particularly, to 
support programs of liberal adult education. From the field of liberal 
adult education the following subject areas were selected by the Fund 
for special attention: political affairs, international affairs, economic 
affairs and the humanities. 

The program of the Fund may be classified according to four 
categories of activity: Fact-Finding and Research, Discussion Pro- 
grams and Materials, Leadership and Co-ordination. 
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First, the Fund has enabled organisations desirous of obtaining 
the facts about adult education programs in their particular spheres 
to conduct surveys, which, in turn have helped these groups to 
appraise their own operations and to take a critical view of their 
function in the adult education movement. 

Second, the Fund has assisted organisations with the desire and 
capacity for improving programming for educational radio. In con- 
junction with other foundations it has worked with educational and 
citizen interests in first steps toward the development of educational 
television as an important community asset with seemingly limitless 
potentialities. 

Support has also been given to organisations that have discussion 
programs to extend their activities over a wider area mainly through 
increasing the number of trained discussion leaders for these pro- 
grams. In a few cases it has created new agencies for the production 
of discussion materials. Although the Fund is the first to admit the 
existence of many effective ways by which adults gain wisdom, it 
selected the medium of discussion and the small discussion group for 
emphasis in its program. 

Third, through the Internship-Scholarship-Fellowship Program of 
the Fund, it is hoped to improve leadership for many facets of adult 
education, both professional and non-professional, from all corners 
of the nation, as well as from a variety of occupational, economic and 
educational groups. 

Finally, since the success of adult education in a free society in 
large measure depends on the diffusion of decision-making, the 
movement should be generated in the local community. This process 
can be hastened by the affiliation of local representatives with national 
organisations which are in a position to share the experiences of their 
members with citizens in all communities. Therefore, the Fund has 
included in its program support to co-ordinating organisations and 
functions at both the local and national levels. 

The history of adult education is a long one. It has appeared under 
various names since the beginning of recorded man. Since the 
industrial revolution and the accompanying increase of leisure time, 
adult education has advanced more rapidly. In the United States 
myriads of organisations have for many years conducted educational 
programs for adults, but these have been more or less unco-ordinated. 
As a concerted movement in this country, adult education has been 
operative for only about a quarter of a century. The Carnegie 
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Corporation gave it its first impetus in 1926.* In the Spring of 1951, 
coincidentally with the establishment of the Fund, the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. was founded and is now in a position | 
to provide for the co-ordination of activities in this growing field. 

The resources of the Fund, compared with the total amount which 
should be expended on adult education of various types in this 
country, are small. Nevertheless, its Directors are encouraged by the 
results achieved by the recipients of grants which the Fund has 
invested to date. 

This is the two-year story of these activities. 


WHAT WERE THE FACTS ? 

It was recognised that during the past several years great strides 
in adult education had been made in rural areas, in business organisa- 
tions and among industrial workers. Considerable growth had 
occurred in adult courses offered by university extension colleges and 
public schools—the National Educational Association estimated that 
in 1951 a total of nearly 5 million people were enrolled in public school 
adult education alone. Some libraries had initiated programs of 
education for adults in their communities, and youth organisations 
had been active. But there was no organised body of data giving a 
view of the entire situation. 

It was soon discovered that nearly all prominent national organisa- 
tions involved in adult education also felt keenly the need of knowing 
what was being done in their respective fields but lacked the funds 
necessary to get the facts. Therefore, the Fund very early gave 
financial assistance to such organisations as the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, the National University Extension 
Association, the American Management Association, the National 
Education Association and others, to survey the adult education 
programs in their respective areas of interest. During the past two | 
years eleven organisations have been at work on these surveys. | 
Questionnaires were prepared by them, then co-ordinated by means | 
of a conference called by the Fund. As an illustration of the type of | 
information sought, the American Library Association asked public | 

* The first national organisation for the advancement of adult education, the 
American Association for Adult Fducation, was set up that year with the financial 
support of the Carnegie Corporation, and served as the instrument through which 
many significant pioneer projects were initiated. A second national organisation in 


adult education, the Adult Education Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, came into existence at a later date. Both of these associations were dissolved in 
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libraries: ‘Describe your programs and activities during the past year, 
such as informal book clubs, world affairs forums, Great Books dis- 
cussion groups, film or record series, American Heritage groups, 
discussion groups on economic problems, etc.’ 

The organisations conducting the surveys enlisted the aid not only 
of paid staff but, even more important, hundreds of volunteer workers 
who spent thousands of hours interviewing key people throughout 
the nation. Thus persons who were actually involved in the programs 
were encouraged to appraise their own activities, to look at them in 
context and in relation to the adult education movement as a whole, 
and to take stock of themselves. In other words, the survey process 
itself was educational. The following data as of January 15th, 1953, 
will indicate the total numbers of people who participated in the 
survey program and who thus received a dividend of educational 
experience: 


Paden... 113 
Advisory committees =~ 267 (persons) 
Volunteer field workers ome 
Persons answering questionairs 17,481 
Interviewed ... 
Consulted for answers a Se 


A number of the associations contributed substantial funds and staff 
of their own to make the project more extensive or intensive. 

The data amassed by the surveys places all organisations interested 
in adult education in a much better position to formulate their short- 
term and long-range programs, The findings of each of the studies 
and recommendations for future activities will be published in 
individual reports, and all of them will be summarised in a two- 
volume work on adult education now in preparation. The first 
volume of this study will present an account of adult education from 
an historical approach; the second will deal with trends in adult 
education since World War II, based on an interpretation of the 
various survey results. With the publication of these books, the initial 
stock-taking phase of the Fund’s program—essential to orderly pro- 
gress—will be completed. 

There will, of course, be a continuing need to assess programs and 
developments in all of the spheres of activity covered by the surveys, 
and especially to evaluate those programs to which the Fund has given 
or proposes to give support. Evaluation is a function vital to the suc- 
cessful program of any foundation; therefore, steps have been taken 
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by the Fund to meet this responsibility on a systematic basis. 

Preliminary findings of the surveys have revealed four great needs 
in adult education: (1) quality radio and television programs 
adaptable for discussion; (2) program materials for organised study- 
discussion groups; (3) qualified professional and lay leaders; and (4) 
national and local agencies for co-ordinating adult education 
activities. 


There follow detailed descriptions of radio and television 
programmes sponsored by the Fund and put out over the net- 
works used by members of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, and also details of the assistance offered by 
the Fund for the construction of educational television stations. 

Although this is a very important aspect of the Fund’s work, 
the section is too long to reproduce in the absence of any com- 
parable situation in this country. 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


While recognising the impact of the mass media, the Fund for 
Adult Education believes that the most satisfactory means for the 
liberal education of adults is individual study combined with the 
small discussion group. In a discussion group every person can 
participate. Each person is both student and teacher. In such a climate 
each person may learn to think for and express himself, and because 
no authoritarian methods are applied, a good discussion group repre- 
sents democracy at work. But good discussion also requires an 
inquiring mind and individual preparation through systematic study. 

In a democratic free society the mind should be free to ask what- 
ever questions it chooses. For the totalitarian, the dictator, the tyrant, 
a questioning free mind is exceedingly dangerous, for it is essential, 
if he is to preserve his position, that the bases and the processes of the 
society should not be questioned and that men should use their minds 
solely for the purpose of finding means to achieve those ends which 
are compatible with totalitarianism. 

It is hoped that people may be aided in appreciating the role of free 
discussion in a free society by three films which have been developed, 
through a grant from the Fund, on the subject of discussion. No such 
films had heretofore been available. Each of them is twenty minutes 
in length. The titles are: Room for Discussion, How to Organise a 
Discussion Group and How to Conduct a Discussion. 
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GRANTEE PROGRAMS 
Good discussion depends on content as well as method. Intelligent 
citizenship requires a working knowledge of political principles and 
institutions, of our national history, of economic affairs, of inter- 
national affairs, and acquaintance with the humanities. During the 
past two years, the Fund has been seeking those organisations which 
have produced study-discussion programs in these areas of interest. 
Certain long-established organisations have expanded their 
activities with support from the Fund to carry educational programs 
to adults previously without adequate opportunity to participate in 
discussion of important issues. The American Library Association, 
for example, is encouraging the local library to become a dynamic 
force for adult education in its community through The American 
Heritage program. This is a series of adult discussion meetings based 
on a consideration of documents that have helped shape the present 
pattern of American political, economic and social life. Relatively 
new organisations, too, are extending their educational programs to 
new areas and new locations. The Great Books Foundation, which 
has been in existence for six years, now has reading-discussion groups 
in 46 states and nearly 600 communities, with approximately 27,000 
people participating. During the period of the grant to this organisa- 
tion, that is, for the past two years, the Foundation has trained over 
3,000 new discussion leaders. The American Foundation for Political 
Education, with Fund aid, has introduced discussion groups in world 
politics and American foreign policy in 13 new states and about 50 
cities in two years, and is planning to operate in 100 communities by 
the middle of 1954. By means of a Fund grant plus local money, the 
Joint Council on Economic Education, under the auspices of the 
Committee for Economic Development, has extended its summer 
program of workshops to a number of new localities, thus making it 
possible for a larger number of participants to attend. All these 
organisations have been strengthened by their expansion, by the self- 
appraisal that has been a necessary accompaniment, and, perhaps most 
of all, by the general improvement in morale of the field as a whole. 
New organisations have been created with Fund assistance to 
provide a function not appropriately met by existing groups. The 
Inter-University Labor Education Committee, as a case in point, 
came into being for the purpose of devising materials and methods 
for assisting labor unions in the study of international affairs and 
economic problems and in developing on the part of members a 
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greater sense of responsibility in community participation. The 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults was established 
under the auspices of the Association of University Evening Colleges. 
Its objective is to assist these colleges to experiment with new pro- 
grams of liberal education which will rely on the discussion method. 


EXPERIMENTAL DISCUSSION PROGRAM 

The Fund has itself experimented with special types of discussion 
programs. Here the goal is to develop and test a combination of 
study materials—essays, films, discussion leaders’ guides, recordings, 
bibliographies—which will make it possible for a group without 
trained leadership to conduct a series of successful discussion 
programs. Two series of programs, one dealing with international 
affairs and the other concerning great men and great issues of our 
American heritage, have been completed. They were tried out with 
experimental groups (3,400 people organised into 122 discussion 
groups in 76 communities in 27 states), They were then revised and 
are now being distributed at a nominal cost to groups throughout the 
country by the Film Council of America, Evanston, Illinois. The test- 
ing showed that such a combination of materials could perhaps 
hurdle one of the chief obstacles to the extension of group discussion 
—the scarcity of trained leaders. 

A number of other series of programs are in process of develop- 
ment, using the same basic device and combination of materials. 
Some make use of recordings, while others employ films, or filmstrips, 
in addition to the printed word. The Ways of Mankind radio series 
produced by the National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
has recently been employed in an experiment in San Bernardino, 
California (one of the Fund’s Test Cities in the project described 
later) to determine what can be done to stimulate group discussion 
through the combined use of radio, newspapers and a public 
demonstration meeting. Preliminary results indicate that nearly 100 
groups have been meeting regularly, listening to the weekly broad- 
cast of the series and following it with discussion. The participants 
have pronounced this experiment a success and have requested more 
programs of the same type. 

A series of programs in parent education is being devised at The 
University of Chicago and, if proved successful, will, like the others, 
be distributed by a national organisation. The purpose of this series 
is to help parents create for children a home environment conducive 
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to the development of free minds and ultimately of mature and 
responsible citizens, able to improve their free society. A grant to the 
Brookings Institution will result in a book of discussion materials in 
economic education from the national income approach. Another 
program in economics, dealing with inflation and taxation, is being 
developed experimentally by the staff of the Fund. 

In order that staff members of the Fund may be thoroughly 
familiar with all discussion programs it has financed, The Fund for 
Adult Education operates two especially equipped discussion rooms 
in Pasadena, California. Groups ranging from young adults to senior 
citizens have been invited to participate and assist the Fund to 
evaluate all programs in which the Fund has invested money. Even 
more important is the way in which these facilities are used in the 
development of new programs before they are made available to 
citizens in other parts of the country. All programs thus far have 
appeared to be suitable for all adults, irrespective of sex or age. Nearly 
all those who have participated in these programs have asked for 
more. 


INVESTMENT IN LEADERSHIP 


The need for trained leadership in all aspects of liberal adult 
education is crucial. Leaders are needed in every community; to give 
them adequate training without too much delay presents a critical 
problem. There is no reservoir of trained persons in adult education 
to compare with the staff of trained teachers in formal education, as 
inadequate as is this supply. 

The number of people skilled in organising discussion meetings 
and conducting them effectively is most often the limiting factor in 
discussion program expansion. In selecting organisations with dis- 
cussion programs as recipients of grants, the Fund held as an 
important criterion of selection the extent to which the process of 
expansion of the discussion program involved the training of new 
leaders. Approaching the problem more specifically, however, the 
Fund determined to seek the advice of persons qualified to make 
recommendations for a scholarship program for leaders in general 
adult education. A Development Committee for an Internship- 
Scholarship-Fellowship Program was appointed in April 1952 to 
conduct a thorough investigation. The committee was assigned three 
tasks: (1) to plan and submit recommendations for a permanent 
program of training grants in adult education; (2) to make a small 
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number of experimental grants during 1952 which would provide 
the committee with information and experience useful in formulating 
its recommendations; (3) to determine what studies were necessary 
to build a sound program of training grants. 

During the year 1952 the Development Committee awarded 49 
experimental internships. In January 1953 the committee submitted 
its recommendations to the Board of the Fund. A permanent National 
Committee was then appointed including a core of educators in adult 
education together with lay persons experienced in related fields. It 
has launched a program based in general upon the recommendations 
of the Development Committee. Three types of awards will be given: 
(1) study awards for agency or field work, with or without academic 
study, representing six-tenths of the total funds available; (2) scholar- 
ships for advanced academic study, part-time or less than an academic 
year, representing one-tenth of total funds; (3) fellowships for 
advanced academic study, full-time for an academic year or more, 
representing three-tenths of total funds. Study awards will begin in 
the Fall of 1953, and fellowships and scholarships in January and 
February of 1954. 

The committee will emphasise an experimental approach and will 
break with the traditional wherever it is found to retard the diversity 
and the voluntary spirit which represent the lifeblood of adult educa- 
tion in a free society. There will be a systematic program of 
evaluation. 

The Fund will begin shortly a similar program of study awards, 
scholarships and fellowships in the field of mass media. Its purpose 
will be to increase the number of gifted, well-prepared persons in the 
field of mass-media; improve the quality of training; promote 
co-operation among the several media; establish effective bonds 
between the mass media and other adult education activities; and, 
finally, to continue the self-improvement of the several media and the 


field as a whole. 
NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY CO-ORDINATION 


Even though excellent programs and materials may be produced 
and a substantial number of leaders trained, adult education cannot 
progress throughout the nation as rapidly as is essential without 
co-ordinated effort both nationally and locally. Programs and leaders 
must be available where needed, and people must be assisted, com- 
munity by community, to develop programs of their own. 
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NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 

American adult education activities, having been organised 
voluntarily, have reflected the complexity of American life. It is this 
natural—and desirable—diversification which has made the adult 
education picture in the United States appear to be formless and with- 
out a pattern. There is unquestioned need for these diffuse activities 
to be held together by a sound, well-financed cohesive national 
association. When the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
was created in 1951, it was in answer to a ground swell of requests for 
a unifying force in the field which would not, at the same time, destroy 
the rich diversity and the voluntary spirit. 

From the outset, the focus of the Adult Education Association has 
been on the ultimate purpose of adult education, that is, the develop- 
ment of mature individuals. Its operating objective has been to help 
those individuals and organisations engaged in adult education on the 
local, state and national levels to improve their services, to exchange 
experiences, to plan together and work out common goals. Its 
methods have been those of stimulation and facilitation. In the Spring 
of 1953 the membership included over 4,000 professional and semi- 
professional adult educators. 

In the Summer of 1951 the Fund made its first grant to the new 
association to aid in the creation of a national magazine, later entitled 
Adult Leadership, designed to help both professional and lay leaders, 
more particularly the latter in adult education. A second-year grant 
for this magazine was made in 1952. Other grants have been made 
by the Fund to the Adult Education Association for the establishment 
of a Council of National Organisations, for regional conferences to 
further co-ordination on a regional basis, and for promotional work 
in connection with the magazine. 

In these two brief years of existence the Adult Education Associa- 
tion has shown an increasingly impressive vigor and purposefulness. 
The field has moved steadily forward during this period, gaining 
momentum from the collaboration and complementary efforts of 
many diverse organisations. A new, quickened air of co-ordinated 
purpose, a new sense of direction in a hitherto dispersed and often 
aimless quest to satisfy the adult need for continuing education, has 
been felt. 

Among other organisations which have received Fund aid because 
they were deemed able to perform important functions in the 
co-ordination of adult education are the Film Council of America 
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and the Foreign Policy Association. With the growing use of films in 
adult education discussion programs in the community, which will 
increase even more with the advent of educational television, there is 
a real need for a national organisation such as the Film Council, 
which can assist in the informed utilisation of films by all community 
organisations. 

In the field of international understanding, the Foreign Policy 
Association, in the Fund’s view, presented a promising opportunity 
for co-ordinating community activities in world affairs programs. 
The people of this country should be helped to make their voices 
heard in the formulation of foreign policy. After conferences with 
representatives of councils on world affairs in various cities, the Fund 
became convinced of the need for the establishment of many more 
community councils throughout the United States. A grant was given 
for setting up regional offices of the Foreign Policy Association as a 
means of encouraging the creation of such councils and assisting them 
in the development of sound programs. Four regional offices have 
thus far been established, and two more are expected to be in 
operation by 1954. 


THE COMMUNITY 

In the final analysis it is recognised that adult education must come 
to a focus in the community. Until adult education councils are 
established in thousands of communities throughout the nation, the 
adult education movement will have an insubstantial base and can 
hope for only slow progress. To enlist the sustained participation of 
adults, educational programs must originate in the grass roots, aided 
by national organisations which act as exchange agencies for ideas, 
materials and training of leaders. Therefore, the Fund has financed 
the Test Cities experiment, the purpose of which is to ascertain the 
best ways to co-ordinate and stimulate adult education activities com- 
munity by community. Ten cities are so far participating. 

During the early Summer of 1953 a Community Leadership 
Institute was held for two weeks at Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, 
Ontario, Canada. Over 100 community leaders from the Test Cities 
gathered there with the co-ordinators, representatives of organisa- 
tions offering discussion programs in international, political and 
economic affairs and the humanities, and also devoted study to ways 
of improving educational facilities in their communities. There was 
general agreement that this uninterrupted concentrated experience in 
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a residential setting enabled them to gain new insights for furthering 
the cause of liberal adult education. 

It is the hope of the Fund that in the Test Cities there will be 
developed patterns of liberal adult education which can be used with 
appropriate modification by other communities throughout the 
nation. But ‘while adult education utilises the community as the base 
for its program, its effectiveness in turn will help to determine the 
nature of future community evolution.’ In a community the most 
important resource to develop is the human resource. A community 
can be judged by the kind of men it produces. If they are good, wise, 
mature and responsible, then the community has succeeded. While 
study, thought and discussion which do not ultimately guide action 
intelligently are incomplete, action which does not flow from and lead 
to reflection is perhaps even more gravely incomplete. In the Fund’s 
view, any community education project should first address itself to 
the question: What study and discussion programs, with what con- 
tent, and utilising what methods, can be made available to the 
greatest number of citizens? 

The second step in a community education project from the Fund’s 
viewpoint is to discover ways and means to make local institutions 
more democratic. Paul Durrie, president of the Adult Education 
Association for the year 1952-53, has written: ‘Adult education must 
help make this a more effective democracy, must contribute to the 
maintenance and strengthening of our way of life... A good com- 
munity adult education program must involve many agencies and 
institutions and the use of many media. No one can function with a 
maximum of effectiveness alone.’ A democracy cannot succeed unless 
we adhere strictly to the principles of decentralisation and the 
diffusion of decision-making. Therefore, in each community it is 
essential that as many citizens as possible are prepared by means of 
liberal education to participate more intelligently in its decision- 
making processes and so make the community a better place in which 
to live and learn. Our goal, community by community, .ust be not 
only equality of opportunity, but certainty of opportunity for the full 
growth of every citizen. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
UNESCO INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION, HAMBURG 


Readers of ‘apuLt EpucaTion’ have alread, been given a glimpse of the 
work of the Unesco Institute for Education at Hamburg in the excellent 
article written by Leslie Stephens in the summer issue, 1953, about the 
Institute’s first international conference on Adult Education. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Walther Merck, the Director of the Institute, was introduced to 
readers in the same issue by Mr Salt, writing on an Anglo-German confer- 
ence held in England. This note will therefore be confined to certain 
functional and material problems which the Institute has encountered 
during its eighteen months’ active existence. 

There are three Unesco Institutes in Germany, the others being at 
Cologne and Gauting, near Munich, for Social Sciences and Youth respec- 
tively. Each foundation is highly independent of Unesco’s headquarters at 
Paris, to the extent that each is self-governing (the Director-General of 
Unesco has one representative on a Board of 14 members), has not so far 
drawn funds from the regular budget of Unesco, and is not responsible to 
national Governments either through National Commissions or directly. 
Each Institute prizes this independence greatly, and members of the 
Assembly and Secretariat of Unesco recognise that Unesco has sponsored 
a valuable instrument in the creation of this pattern of an independent 
foundation. But one of the original hopes, that the three Institutes should 
fully integrate their work, has not been realised. Co-operation and collabor- 
ation are certainly possible, but integration is not possible with three Insti- 
tutes, each a separate foundation, each with a differing Governing Board, 
each at a distance from the other, each striving first to discover its mode 
of work and to develop its own spirit. The argument has been put forward 
with some force that if the three Institutes are to be fully integrated, then 
why not one Institute? It cannot be refuted. The Institute for Education 
has based its first phase of work on three international conferences (we have 
abandoned the use of the word ‘seminar’ to describe what is done), the 
themes chosen by the Governing Board being: 

Adult Education for Social and Political Responsibility (September, 1952) 

Factors in early childhood influencing the development of the personality 
able to live creatively in a community (January, 1953) 

The Education and Training of Teachers for Primary Schools (January, 
1954). 

The pattern is evident—post-school, pre-school and school-age education, 
treated from one special point of view. These conferences have been de- 
liberately limited in size, 25—35 participants, and geographically widely 
distributed. Germany has always been represented by twice as many 
participants as any one other country. The method has been by group-work, 
with plenary sessions and a minimum of lectures; the working time, 
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Monday morning to Saturday noon. The Institute invites each participant 
personally, not as a representative of his Government or anything smaller 
than his country. All expenses are paid by the Institute. Our experience 
with these three conferences, which judged by the participants’ verbal and 
written comments have been “successful”, has led us to consider seriously 
what has been their real value; the answer to that question must justify 
the existence of the Institute, and the confidence of those who support it 
financially. 

Looking back on the three conferences, seeking an answer to this funda- 
mental question, one is at once struck by the difficulty of producing any- 
thing tangible of real value. After the first conference on adult education 
it was decided to publish a printed report. Perhaps only those who have 
experienced the difficulties of producing a report of a conference which 
has been held in three languages, which has been uneven in its group work, 
and which has after a week in Hamburg dispersed to all parts of Europe 
and even further afield, can appreciate the difficulties of assembling the 
material, checking it, editing it, and subsequently arranging its distribution 
over the world. Is it worth while? Readers of apuLT EDUCATION may judge 
for themselves, as this Report has at long last appeared.* The conference on 
adult education was followed up by two regional meetings: the first, 
between German and Scandinavian adult educationists, the second between 
German and English University representatives of adult education. A 
report (not printed) followed each. Have these meetings a real value? Is it 
sound to plan a third regional meeting between Germans and Latin 
countries? 

Each full international conference has cost between £1,500 and £2,000, 
excluding the cost of a printed report. That is approximately {50 a head, 
for a week. What has education, in one field or another, gained from this? 
We are a small staff (five ‘professional’ workers) and we meet rather 
frequently. We have come to believe that the real value of the Institute’s 
work lies in the opportunities it can provide for personal contacts between 
educationists of different countries (mainly in Europe), contacts which are 
not superficial but which in Sir Walter Moberley’s phrase are ‘encounters 
of the mind’. The Institute is a place where educationists can enjoy 
conversation in a pleasant environment, free to exercise their minds on basic 
educational problems, free from the restrictions of representing any 
opinions but their own, and free from the necessity of reporting back about 
their discussions and experiences. 

We believe that there is no other institution, in Europe at any rate, which 
can provide this international conversation ground exclusively for educa- 
tionists. Perhaps the Institute can be seen as a sort of clearing house for 
educational ideas. The fact that the Institute’s function may be intangible, 


* ‘Adult Education towards Social and Political Responsibility.” Edited by F. W. 
Jessup. Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg, 1953. 
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that it is not a research institution or a teaching institution, producing 
‘results’, prevents the kind of direct approach for funds for its continuance 
which can be made by other institutions with a tangible output. Funds 
which were subscribed in 1951 by a handful of the Member States of 
Unesco will be exhausted by the end of this year. It is extremely likely that 
the German Federal Republic will renew its substantial grant for 1955, 
and there is some prospect that Unesco will vote a subvention from its 
regular budget at the General Conference next winter. These sources are 
not yet certain, and they will cover, if they materialise, but two-thirds of 
the Institute’s budget if it is to continue at its present level of work. It is 
reasonable to say that all who know the Institute at first hand would be 
shocked if its work were to lapse because of lack of funds, and that they 
feel that the work which has been begun should be continued and enabled 


to develop in strength and quality. ae nn 


SOUTH EASTERN DISTRICT WEA WINTER SCHOOL 


The sixth Winter School of the South Eastern District of the Workers’ 
Educational Association was held at Kingsgate College, Broadstairs, during 
the first week of January. Although this school has been held annually since 
1948 (with but one break) it is still very much an experiment; for more 
has yet to be learned about methods of recruitment, and programme plan- 
ning for courses of this kind. 

The original intention of the organisers was to cater for people working 
on the land and living in rural communities; to provide a course that would 
deal with their special interests but which at the same time would not 
present or encourage a narrow, sectional or parochial viewpoint. The pro- 
gramme of studies has always included seminars in agricultural economics, 
agricultural science, housing, education, and local government, but de- 
signed in such a way as to allow for their consideration within the larger 
national setting. 

The School follows the traditional summer school pattern but it was felt 
that people engaged in agriculture were rarely able to find time in the 
summer to attend residential courses and that they might therefore welcome 
the opportunities afforded by a winter school. The average enrolment over 
the six years has been twenty-five students. This is disappointing. Recruit- 
ment has been hindered by the cost, for very few scholarships have been 
available, and, among some sections, a distrust of what they describe as 
‘theoretical’ education, or ‘book learning’. On the other hand those students 
who have attended have no doubt benefited greatly from the School, and 
what is perhaps more important have been able to contribute much to its 
work, so that its value as an educational enterprise has never been in doubt. 
The holiday spirit is not so much in evidence as it sometimes tends to be 
at summer schools. Furthermore the students have always been a repre- 
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sentative cross section of the rural population, and have included, farmers 
and their wives, farm workers, teachers, members of women’s institutes, 
trade unions, and young farmers’ clubs. 

At the 1954 school there were seminars in a wide but not unconnected 
range of subjects, Agriculture Today, Britain’s Trade, The Family Today, 
Psychology and Education, and Culture and Society, with general lectures 
relating to these. The last meeting of the school consisted of a symposium 
to which students from each of the seminars contributed talks on selected 
topics; topics that had come up for discussion in their seminars, and which 
were considered specially significant. This proved a valuable way of round- 
ing off the work of the school, and had an added advantage in that it 
demanded written work, and the active participation of the students. _ 

Films illustrating agricultural problems and a visit to a farm were also 
included in the programme. 

The size of the school made for compactness and cohesion; at the same 
time there was within it that diversity of interest which called for the 


arrangement of group study. 


LITTLE BENSLOW HILLS—HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
RURAL MUSIC SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


Musicians are commonly supposed to live in a world at least three inches 
off the ground, able to get excited about the various interpretations of dotted 
quavers in an eighteenth century string quartet, but quite unable to deal 
with mundane practicalities. But at Little Benslow Hills, a rejuvenated 
Victorian House in Hertfordshire, where the Rural Music Schools Associa- 
tion now have their headquarters and a centre to be used by amateur and 
professional musicians for musical get togethers or individual rest and 
study, not only the music stands but also the inhabitants—while being ad- 
justable—stand firmly on their feet. 

The visitor is welcomed into a cheerfully papered hall with a blazing log 
fire, overlooked by a stained glass window above the stairs and assailed 
from all sides by strains of perhaps a little shaky Haydn and Brahms (as 
last Saturday morning when there was an ensemble week-end in residence), 
perhaps just the busy tapping of a typewriter in the office and the polished 
grandeur of a full scale orchestra being listened to on the ‘very special’ 
gramophone that has recently been installed in the Music Room. 

This room also houses the already substantial and gradually growing 
library of music and books on every aspect of music and the training of 
musicians. But these are modestly ranged around the walls, as befits a place 
where—by tradition—people make music in preference to talking or read- 
ing or even too much listening to it. Two grand pianos and a large number 
of the above-mentioned music stands and hard-seated stacking chairs bear 
witness to the true purpose of the Music Room. 
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Once a month on a Friday evening, some thirty people from the neigh- 
bourhood turn up at the house at 7 p.m. for an hour’s singing under the 
direction of Miss Mary Ibberson, RMSA’s founder-director and moving 
spirit. After a short break for coffee they then turn from performers into 
a grateful audience for a chamber music concert played by professionals 
and brought to their own neighbourhood through the RMSA. 

Little Benslow Hills comprises a very large garden and field beyond. 
One field is let for grazing and the big vegetable garden is fully used, so 
that the Assistant Secretary can turn herself each Friday morning into a 
stall holder and people from round about are beginning to get their week- 
end vegetables and fruit regularly at market prices at Little Benslow Hills. 
Last year 430 lb. of tomatoes were sold to outside consumers—if they were 
as good as the sprouts, leeks and apples that one visitor brought away last 
week-end, it is not surprising that the vegetable garden and orchard (where 
people come and pick their own raspberries and gooseberries) has been 
turned into a useful source of income for the Centre. 

Certainly those who come to stay in the comfortably and attractively 
furnished house either for a week-end or a longer stay—alone or in groups— 
are not asked to make more than a token coatribution to the upkeep of the 
house and amenities. Charges vary from 5s. od. a night for RMSA members 
who bring their own sheets to 8s. 6d. for non-members who want their linen 
provided. This charge includes the use of a dunlopillo bed with a rug 
and a bed-side table lamp beside each bed (an unheard of luxury in most 
residential establishments in the educational world!) a well-equipped 
kitchen, comfortable common room with a view over the pleasant lawns, 
deck-chairs in the garden in summer and the central heating in winter. 
Meals are not usually provided, but bread, milk and, of course, fruit and 
vegetables can be ordered in advance. 

Portions of the house are let to permanent tenants, some of whom will 
accommodate one or two people when the eight regularly available beds 
are taken up. It is therefore possible for parties of up to 10 to stay (provided 
they manage a tactful distribution of the sexes !). 

Amateur musicians who would like to be kept informed of activities are 
asked to write to the Secretary, Rural Music Schools Association, Little 
Benslow Hills, giving details of their special interests. Choral singers, 
orchestral players, recorder groups, chamber music ensembles and even 
intelligent listeners are welcome! Quite apart from the benefit to be de- 
rived from the coaching of such well-known music pedagogues as Arthur 
Trew, Sybil Eaton and, of course, Mary Ibberson herself, there is a good 
deal of enjoyment for any music lover in living for a few days in the sort 
of company that will accept a third helping of sprouts with the words ‘well, 
yes—just a semi-quaver, please’. 

L. S, HAYNES 
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CONFERENCE OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


* OF THE U.S.A. 

i How different from the NIAE is the AEA with its non-selective member- 
- ship not only from higher education and local government but also from 
wy libraries, social service of many kinds, churches and so on and even includ- 


ing representatives of industry and the trade unions. If the AEA is for all 
wale who deal with adults in an educational way it is difficult to see a better 
way of conducting a conference than with few general sessions and a large 


5a | number of ‘workgroups’ to give all a chance to participate. 
7 750 members attended the recent Conference in New York. At the open- 
Is. ing the AEA President, Paul Durrie, read a message from President 
a Eisenhower saying that ‘like you I believe that the education of the mature 
ast | person is never completed’. Dr David Henry, Acting Vice-Chancellor of 
sre | New York University in making the keynote speech on the theme ‘Freedom 
en | is mot enough’ gave present-day illustrations of Jefferson’s statement: ‘If 
| a-nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilisation, then it 
ely | expects something which never was and never will be’. Freedom needed 
; | tobe continuously refurnished and refreshed by adult education. 
i As many as 32 workgroups served to ‘task-orient’ the conference mem- 
ers | _ bers (to use one of their popular phrases). These deal with the training and 
we |. professional standards and the structure of the movement as well as with 
ug | such typically American problems as living with other cultures and the 
sae climate which makes free enquiry and adult education possible. With so 
vail many groups it was perhaps unfortunate that none tackled the question of 
* workers’ education although Union officials were in groups on other 
a questions and contributed well. 
“ Members of my own group on residential schools and the others I was 
able to see showed great desire to learn from each other, very quickly re- 
vill laxed and became friends, and were determined to produce something 
sds | tangible from their 8 hours’ discussion to embody in a resolution for the 
led Resolutions Committee which acts as the heart and centre of the Conference 
and influences policy by reports to the AEA Executive Committee. 
= I wonder if others have noticed that in the U.S.A. a group does not seem 
ile to expect so much from its Chairman as in England and perhaps for this 
me reason members of groups seem to feel impelled to do more themselves— 
ates although one would sometimes appreciate a clearer lead from the chair to 


a: break through the diversity of approach. 
Alongside the formal and informal sessions ran the mechanics of a tech- 


or nique of evaluating the work of the Conference as it was done which caused 

wee a questionnaire to be thrust into members’ hands twice daily for unsigned 

ell comments on progress and criticism of method. It was difficult for a non- 


American to see this as having value other than as a safety-valve but 
evaluation is a serious enough business here and I am told that doctorates 
have been gained in its study. All this contrasts strongly with the English- 
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man going to a conference to meet others who work in his own field and 
judging it by asking ‘how tired are we?’ 

The attention of the conference was strongly drawn to international 
affairs (as indeed seems fairly common in adult classes in the U.S.A.) 
Not only did this colour some of the topics for workgroups but there was 
also a United Nations luncheon with a talk by the Director General of 
Technical Assistance and visits were arranged to the United Nations build- 
ing. The other main festivity was a banquet with a speech by the incoming 
AEA President, Dr Paul Sheats. 

Much easier to follow than the evaluation was a dramatic summary of 
the conference by Professor Howard McClusky, a past president, who 
stressed its value in forming an educative community from a widely 
diversified group. It was certainly a most busy and a most friendly body 
which found time for a host of tiny conferences in hotel rooms despite a 
programme which started daily at 8.30 a.m. This is the third annual con- 
ference of the AEA and there seems no doubt among all those one asks of 
the growing consciousness of its good work in uniting this loosely-defined 
profession throughout what is almost a continent. 


FRANK OWEN 


Yearbook of International Organizations 


1951 /52 Edition - 1,232 pages - 50 /- net 

The United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
100 other Inter-Governmental Organizations 

830 International Non-Governmental Organizations 
their Aims, Officers, Activities, Publications 


Associations 


Monthly - 36/- per annum 

Comprehensive Calendar of Forthcoming Interna- 
tional Congresses, Conferences, Meetings, Docu- 
mentary studies, bibliographies, news,—illustrated 


Union of International Associations 


Service Centre for International Non-Governmental Organizations, Palais d’'Egmont 
Brussels, Belgium 


Particulars from U.K. Acting Representative 
E. S.Tew,9 Dyers Buildings, Holborn, London, E.C. | 
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The following note has been sent to us by a friend who wishes to remain 
anonymous. The Editor vouches for our correspondent’s qualifications and 
responsible experience. 


‘The notes of the Autumn issue rightly praised the BBC for its handling 
of the,Coronation Broadcast and Television programmes. But coupled with 
these remarks reference was also made to the ‘threat’ of commercially- 
sponsored TV. 

In the controversy of commercially-sponsored TV the one point on which 
all appear to be agreed is that the BBC should continue, as now, as a 
public service. It is difficult therefore to see how the establishment of com- 
mercial TV could in any way threaten the transmission by the BBC of 
similar programmes on future occasions. 

But a further point is relevant to a wider consideration of the problems 
involved, namely that the BBC bore none of the costs of the Coronation 
itself. In short, for this programme the BBC had no production costs. It 
is the high cost of production of visual programmes which presents the 
real problem. There is no mystery about these costs. If the programme 
consists of people sitting talking in a studio then costs are small. But 
without change of scene such a programme rapidly becomes boring and in 
most cases would be equally effective on sound only. But as soon as action 
and change of scene are introduced, up go the costs and these same factors 
determine in a similar way production costs of both TV and film. 

The financial budget therefore directly affects and limits both the con- 
tent and treatment of a programme. Setting aside all arguments about 
monopoly, private enterprise and the rest it is not unreasonable therefore 
to ask whether commercial TV could extend the present range of pro- 
grammes without substantially increasing the direct cost to the viewer. 
The question to be answered at the present time is whether this is likely 
to be achieved by the proposals of the recent government white paper. 

Briefly, this proposes that a corporation should be set up by the govern- 
ment to control programmes and provide transmission facilities. The pro- 
grammes will be produced by programme companies who will lease trans- 
mission facilities from the corporation. 

The financial position is that in the initial period the corporation will 
receive capital advances from the Treasury; it will derive its revenue to 
meet its running costs and repay the capital advances plus interest from the 
fees charged to the programme companies for the use of the facilities pro- 
vided. The programme companies will derive their revenue from 
advertisers. 

One of the merits claimed for the present proposals is that there will 
be no direct sponsoring of programmes, advertising being restricted to 
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periods between the programmes. It has been suggested that the advertising 
period should be about five minutes per hour. The white paper compares 
this system with that of the cinemas, where advertisements are shown in 
the intervals. What it omits to mention is that the cinema derives its income 
from its patrons and only an extremely small proportion from advertise- 
ments, whereas commercial TV will have to rely entirely on revenue from 
this source. 

It is interesting to see how the money paid by the advertiser to the produc- 
tion company will be spent and what priority is likely to be given to the 
cost of producing the programme. The first charge will be the overheads 
of the agencies securing the advertisements. The second will be the fees 
payable to the corporation to cover overhead expenses and repayment of 
Treasury loan. Then there will be the cost of producing the advertisement 
itself and the advertiser will have a direct interest in seeing that this ad- 
vertisement is effective and well made. Only the remaining finance will be 
available for the production of the programme itself which will be approxi- 
mately ten times the running time of the advertisement. 

It does not seem in the present proposals that considerations of content 
and standard of programme were considered to be of primary importance. 
It is argued that the corporation will control the programme. It can however 
only do this by rules and regulations which could provide no real control of 
standards. In any case the corporation is financed entirely by the advertiser 
and he who pays the piper is in the long run likely to call the tune. It has 
also been argued that for 30 years the BBC has been trusted with control of 
programmes and that a similar corporation could be equally well trusted. 
This is an entirely false analogy as the BBC both produce and finance their 
programmes and the TV corporation will do neither. 

For the TV corporation to have any effective control of programmes, 
which seems essential from the viewers’ point of view, two conditions 
would appear to be required. Firstly that it should produce the programmes 
and therefore be directly responsible for them and secondly it should have 
some measure of financial independence. From the parallel of sponsored 
films this would appear to provide a framework from which one could 
reasonably expect an extended range of programmes of good standard. 
Whether such a proposal, which would have the effect of restricting the 
activities of the production companies and the advertising agencies, would 
ever be adopted is another matter !’ 


| 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES—A HISTORICAL SKETCH, by D. Emrys Evans. 
(176 pp., 8s. 6d.) 

This magnificently produced volume, quite uneconomically priced at 
8s. 6d., has been written and published to mark the diamond jubilee of the 
University of Wales, which received its Charter on 30th November, 1893. 
Its author is the senior of the Principals of the four constituent colleges of 
the University and it is written in that clear lapidiary style of which he is 
now the much-practised master. For 26 years he has been head of the 
University College of North Wales, Bangor; he has served three terms as 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and today he holds a unique position 
in the educational and public life of the Principality in virtue of his scholar- 
ship, his felicitous gift of speech, and his statesmanship; nor have his 
services been confined to Wales—he has led University Delegations to other 
lands, and he has served on the recent Royal Commission on University 
Education in Dundee. Clearly no-one could be better qualified to write this 
‘Festschrift’ than Sir Emrys Evans. 

The work consists of 14 short chapters, two appendices, and an index. It 
contains 22 illustrations, 8 devoted to ‘bricks and mortar’, 13 to photographs 
of historical ‘personalities’, and a charming group taken on the occasion of 
the installation of HRH the Duke of Edinburgh as Chancellor of the 
University of Wales in 1948. 

A work of this character must not be reviewed in the ordinary way, and 
the techniques for such an enterprise cannot be applied. It is a ceremonial 
volume, to be accepted with the dignity of a high academic occasion. It is 
described as a historical study, a narrative work recording an honourable 
achievement. On the whole its conclusions are in respect of itself, as a 
detached organism and are concerned with its own emergence and vindica- 
tion before the bar of time. 

It is a comprehensive, balanced and urbane work. After the relevant 
references to early efforts to establish university institutions in Wales, the 
story of the development of higher education in the country is traced from 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century, a development which was largely 
stimulated from without by the Welsh diaspora. The immediate object of 
these pioneers was frankly vocational, to give young Welshmen—and 
Welshwomen—at least as good a chance of ‘getting on’ as their peers in 
England, Scotland and Ireland. In England, University College, London, 
had broken the ecclesiastical shackles, provincial university colleges were 
appearing; the Scottish universities were sending bigger broods of young 
people over the border, some of them with the high intent of ‘doing 
missionary work in Wales’, and in Ireland there were Queen’s Colleges, 
federated to form the Queen’s University. In Wales there was only St 
David’s College, Lampeter, opened in 1827, and virtually limited to the 
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task of supplying priests for the Church of England. The theological 
colleges of the Dissenters were similarly restricted in aim, with the result 
that young Welshmen had to seek their higher education in Oxford or 
Cambridge (with their religious tests), in University College, London, or 
in the Scottish Universities—Glasgow and Edinburgh in the main. 

By the middle of the ’80s of the last century, Wales had three University 
Colleges—Aberystwyth (1872), Cardiff (1883), and Bangor (1884). Swansea 
was added in 1920 and the National School of Medicine achieved a separate 
identity in 1931. The older institutions were unitary colleges, preparing 
students for London degrees, frankly competitive, but mainly dependent 
on the people of the Principality for their support. Each one had its group 
of landowners and commercial and industrial magnates, clergymen and 
nonconformist ministers, shopkeepers and farmers, quarrymen and 
miners, who, for a variety of reasons, sometimes personal, sometimes 
parochial, counted themselves as members of the Courts and Councils 
of the Colleges, and as their ardent supporters. It was not until 1893 that 
enough agreement was reached regarding the powers of a University which 
might unite them. The original Charter, and the supplementary one ob- 
tained in 1920 after the report of the Haldane Royal Commission, ensured 
the autonomy of the constituent colleges and limited the University, per 
se, to advisory, consultative and co-operative functions with formal legis- 
lative authority assigned to a large and representative University Court, 
and ultimate financial responsibility vis 4 vis the University Grants Com- 
mittee vested in a smaller University Council. The realities behind the 
University structure always remained the individual colleges, their staffs 
and their supporters, varyingly alert and opportunistic in matters affecting 
their interests and wellbeing. 

Here, then, is the unique story of the University of a small people, 
conscious of its own high calling, eager to be fit to pursue it, but never able 
to forget that it is delicately poised on a precarious tripod, the bases of 
which are Nationalism, Democracy and Regionalism. Small wonder that 
the Principals and some members of the staffs of the constituent colleges 
of the University of Wales carry a heavy load of administrative responsi- 
bilities, in seeking to serve a nation, satisfy a democracy, and work a 
cumbrous federal machine—all this in addition to the burdens of the com- 
mittee work of their own institutions! The internal stresses and strains and 
the requirements of procedures have always set an unacceptably slow pace 
for adjustment and advance to meet the rapid changes of these times. This 
volume shows that, in spite of such severe handicaps, the people of Wales 
can take pride in the achievements of their University, with its constituent 
colleges and National School of Medicine. They realise that its contribution 
to their life as a member of the larger university community has always 
been essential, salutary and constructive. 
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ADULT EDUCATION—WHY THIs APATHY ? by Ernest Green. (George Allen 
& Unwin, pp. 145, 15s. od.) 

Ernest Green entered upon his duties as General Secretary of the WEA 
in 1934 and retired from this office in 1950. But the first of these dates did 
not mark the beginning of his activities in adult education, nor does the 
second mark the end of them. For five years before 1934 he had served as 
Assistant Secretary, a period covering the prolonged illness and frequent 
absence of two predecessors, and before that he had carried the adult edu- 
cational flag as District Secretary in one of the WEA’s busiest areas. Since 
1950 he has continued to carry it as Honorary Treasurer. There is nothing 
he does not know about adult education, its personnel, and the response 
to it—or lack of response—of its public. Nobody could be better fitted to 
engage on a systematic analysis of the latter, and one result is a very.in- 
formative book. In one respect only does his experience reveal a hiatus. 
He is the most energetic of mortals and his incapacity to enjoy idleness 
causes him to underplay, in his analysis, the over-riding fact that the great 
mass of human beings—not happily all of them—are mentally lazy and 
naturally reluctant to engage in any activity involving exertion or concen- 
tration of thought. He does not, however, wholly ignore it. 

His approach to his subject is partly statistical, based on two question- 
naires: the first directed to 2,500 adults who had taken some part in adult 
education, the second to 1,860 persons with little or no experience of it. 
Of the first, 41-44 per cent of the forms were completed and returned; of 
the second, 20-2 per cent. An alternative approach was, however, made 
through a study group syllabus operated by ‘study groups competent as 
students and active workers in adult education to suggest the main reasons 
for apathy and probably to propose remedies’. It is this second approach 
which appears to yield the most informative results through a collection of 
vivid personal impressions ranging from fear of the future in an atomic 
age to dislike of a tutor wearing corduroy trousers and a yellow waistcoat. 

What of the conclusion to be drawn from this exhaustive enquiry? It is 
to be found, in Mr Green’s view, in a unanimity which is ‘particularly 
emphatic in respect to the relationship of school experience to adult educa- 
tion. If there is one thing abundantly clear, it is that (the italics are the 
author’s) adult education must begin in the school.’ And of course it 
doesn’t. The great majority of adults concerned had an elementary educa- 
tion only. From it ‘they gained neither stimulation nor interest to continue, 
and only where there had been conscious effort to plan the last four years 
at school on broadly liberal lines, as in the secondary grammar school, was 
there clear evidence that seed had been sown, the harvest of which would 
be reaped by progressive intellectual development to the age of maturity’. 

Mr Green is not oblivious of the positive diseducative influences brought 
to bear in our post-war society on the school leaver from the moment of 
school leaving. But one could wish that he had added to his chapters on 
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‘Leisure-time interests’ and “The Lure of Radio and Television’ a further 
chapter on the popular press. The recently published history of the Daily 
Mirror ‘Publish and be Damned’ raises some solemn thoughts—more 
especially that chapter in which the author describes the successful efforts 
of that great four-and-a-half-million sale periodical to make the British 
public strip-cartoon conscious. The devil in adult education today is not 
merely a negative ‘spirit that denies’. It is a roaring lion seeking that which 
it can devour. 
M.D.S. 


CITIZENS OF THE WORLD, by Stringfellow Barr. (Victor Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) 

MEN AGAINST THE JUNGLE, by Ritchie Calder. (George Allen & Unwin, 
15s. od.) 

THE NEW WEST AFRicA, edited by Basil Davidson and Adenekan 
Ademola. (George Allen & Unwin, 15s. od.) 

WESTERN ENTERPRISE IN FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT—CHINA 
AND JAPAN, by G. C. Allen and Audrey G. Donnithorne. (George 
Allen & Unwin, 20s. od.) 

‘I see no millenium in the offing. Even if we keep our wits about us, even 
if we accept history’s orders to share our neighbours’ lot and even if we 
act with the most commendable good will, there will be ample opportunity 
for impatience, grumbling and mutual recrimination . . . But any man 
who has ever known the keen joy of working with his friends for a common 
end need not draw back now.’ 

Stringfellow Barr, President of the Foundation for World Government 
and pungent critic of America’s post-war foreign policy, sums up in this 
paragraph the theme of complementary warning and hope which is vari- 
ously developed in the first three books listed above. 

Barr’s book is an expansion of his earlier successful pamphlet ‘Let’s Join 
the Human Race’. With unflagging mordant humour, he presents the case 
for an International Development Authority as the essential alternative to 
the present American foreign policy of containment of Communism which 
he sees as leading unfailingly to a third world war. He castigates the alleged 
degeneration of Marshall aid and Point Four policies into the purchase of 
cold-war allies and the growth of a new imperialism and points with scorn 
to the disparity between the sums allotted to these and the appropriations 
for genuine international action through Technical Assistance and the 
Specialised Agencies of the U.N. 

Let Ritchie Calder take up the tale at this point in his account of ‘The 
Special Information Mission to S.E. Asia’ which was designed to serve 
co-operatively these latter bodies. His keen eye and journalist’s capacity to 
present verbal reports of pictorial vividness have never been put to better 
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use. In eleven chapters he discusses the work of one or more of the 
specialised agencies in as many countries stretching from Borneo to 
Afghanistan. In highly personalised accounts, magnificently illustrated by 
Eric Swab’s pictures, Calder overwhelmingly justifies his conclusions that 
‘The Problem’ can be expressed in one word: ‘Poverty’ and the ‘Pro- 
gramme’ does ‘add up to a sum of human betterment in which projects 
conferring benefits on the few are also ‘tangible proof of the benefits which 
could be conferred on millions more’. 

Turn now to “The New West Africa’ in which F. Le Gros Clark, Henry 
Collins, Thomas Hodgkin and Amanke Okafor, subject the recent political 
and economic development of Nigeria and the Gold Coast to critical 
examination against the background of Amanke Okafor’s historical note 
which will convict most of us of a gross ignorance. Because something of 
this native historical tradition has survived slavers and colonisers and be- 
cause, despite its economic potential, West Africa has never been white 
settlers’ country, it has become the stage for an early act in the drama of 
colonial emancipation. It is not emancipation in the ideal sense for which 
Mr. Barr pleads; it is emancipation in a context of endemic ill-health, the 
effects of which, as Mr Le Gros Clark points out ‘upon the work and upon 
the urge to break through the inertia of old habits, is immeasurable’. All 
the problems of health, agriculture, nutrition, encouragement of subsist- 
ence economies, relaxation of the grasp of native usurer and export economy 
alike, which Calder found in 5,000 miles of Asiatic travel, provide the 
agenda for the new politicians and their advisers as they move towards 
self-government in West Africa. 

The importance of al] these books lies in their documented assertion that 
peoples in the tropical poverty areas, whether under direct colonial rule or 
not, will no longer accept liberation, whether political or economic, on any 
terms except their own. If there is going to be a mess, at least it will be 
a mess of their own making; the more they know of alternatives, the less 
are they impressed by the way in which a tutelary role has been played by 
European civilisation now supplemented by American ‘know-how’. The 
effort of understanding which those of us in the West must make if we 
want to help is even greater than we may have supposed. 

Mr Barr may at times appear naive in his assumption that Russia presents 
to the neutral world (although he personally does not accept them) a clear 
set of alternative values to those against which he revolts: Mr. Collins may 
second him by an unspoken assumption that the alternative to a colonial 
hell is a Soviet paradise, but none outside the ranks of McCarthyism and 
its more familiar local variants, will omit to raise a cheer for the humanist 
passion that informs all these books. 

Should we, moreover, regard their authors as impractical idealists, it is 
worth considering, on the evidence of the last book listed above, where 
various forms of realist policy in dealing with peoples temporarily weaker 
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than ourselves, have finally landed us. China, tolerating the West whilst 
she must, has expelled us with little likelihood that we can return except 
on her terms, while Japan, an ardent copyist, used our worst tricks, to 
create what we would like to think of as a shameful parody of Western 
economic and political institutions. 

Perhaps the women of the world will succeed in getting something better 
from us in the future. “The recipe for a pioneering and reforming authority 
is fairly simple’, says Mr Le Gros Clark, ‘it is to seek out two or three of the 
leading women of a village and to make firm allies of them.’ ‘My over- 
whelming impression from the journey’, records Mr Calder, ‘was that the 
most important factor in technical assistance was the emancipation of 
women.’ 

E.M.H. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TRADE UNIONISM, by G. D. H. Cole. (Allen & 
Unwin, 324 pp., 18s.) 

BRITAIN IN THE WORLD ECONOMY, by D. H. Robertson. (Allen & Unwin, 
92 pp., 7s. 6d.) 

READINGS IN BUSINESS CYCLES AND NATIONAL INCOME. Edited by A. H. 
Hansen and R. V. Clemence. (Allen & Unwin, 588 pp., 308.) 

ECONOMICS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE, by E. G. Nourse. (Harcuurt, Brace 
& Company and Allen & Unwin, 503 pp., 45s.) 

THE LIVELIHOOD OF MAN, by H. Croome and G. King. (Christophers, 
317 pp., 10s.) 

Professor Cole’s book on trade unionism is bound to become a standard 
work. It is largely concerned with trade unions in the United Kingdom 
today; but historical developments which, as Professor Cole says, make the 
present situation more intelligible are discussed clearly and pointedly, as 
are the differences between unions in this and other countries. The book 
describes in detail the variety of internal organisations existing among 
unions, the nature and problems of collective bargaining, the political, 
legal, industrial and educational activities of unions as well as their central 
organisation. In Chapter ro there is an excellent analysis of the historical 
growth of the unions’ attitudes towards their own functions and an ex- 
planation of their occasional unwillingness to co-operate with business and 
government for mutual advantage. “Their (the unions) instinct has been 
to oppose: they have never, until quite recently, had any choice in the 
matter.’ In the same chapter, Professor Cole states the main problems of 
policy confronting the unions and speculates as to what will occur now 
that they are no longer in permanent opposition. In Chapter 11, there is 
a mass of information concerning the strength of the unions in all the 
main occupational groups: this chapter and the nine appendices should be 
particularly valuable for reference. 

The author’s reputation is such that everybody interested in labour 
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questions is likely to read this book: adult education classes will find it 
a stimulating basis for discussion. My main criticism is that Professor Cole 
contributes perhaps too cautiously to the current controversies about union 
policy. 

Sir Dennis Robertson’s book consists of four lectures delivered in the 
U.S.A. during March 1953 on the internal and external changes that have 
affected the British economy since the war. The author discusses recent 
capital development in the U.K. and finds it rather disappointing both in 
size and character. He than passes to the Sterling Area, discusses its Dollar 
shortage and tries to suggest how best the two great currency areas might 
act to ease the difficulties in international trade. The book is topical and 
is the clearest thing on its subject I have read. Being topical it is also perish- 
able, which is a pity because its author writes with moderation and wit and 
possesses a style clearer and more pleasant than is often found in this post- 
Keynesian era. The book can safely be recommended both to economists 
and to those who have no taste for economic jargon. 

This ‘Readings’ is the most recent addition to the well-known series 
originally produced by the American Economic Association and the book 
consists of articles by well-known economists (including John Stewart 
Mill!) so chosen as to give a rounded picture of the history and theory of 
business cycles, their effects on national income and the possible means 
of controlling them. There is a particularly valuable section on modern 
dynamic theories which lay stress on ‘real’ rather than monetary changes 
in the economy. The editors have done well tc have found a number of 
articles distinguished in themselves and which together give a balanced and 
comprehensive picture of what has so far been said by leading economists 
on fluctuations in business activity. The inclusion of four articles about 
fluctuations that have actually occurred in the past, encourages one to hope 
that economists may, after all, be studying their historical subject matter. 
None of the articles is written for beginners; but most of them are well 
worth reading and the book will prove useful to all serious students of 
economics. There is no index, which is a pity. 

E. G. Nourse describes the first six years of life of the United States Em- 
ployment Act, 1946. His book is partly a personal chronicle, for he was the 
first Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers set up under the Act 
to advise the President on the American economic situation. What the 
authors of the Act intended is not entirely clear; but apparently they wished 
the President to have the advice of experts and then to report to Congress 
annually on his plans in the light of the existing economic situation. The 
workings of the Act are less interesting to British readers than the light the 
book throws on the conventions of American public administration; stu- 
dents of political institutions, therefore, will find more in the book than 
will economists. The Americans’ curious fear of the jargon, though not 
the substance, of mild collectivism; the lack of reticence thrust on public 
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servants by the conflicts between Congress and President; and the inde- 
pendent and, in a sense, responsible attitudes adopted by such servants: 
these are illustrated clearly by this book because E. G. Nourse presents 
a frank and detailed picture. 

‘The Livelihood of Man’ is an economics textbook for sixth forms and 
students working for professional examinations requiring a wide but 
elementary knowledge of economics. The book is admirable for such 
readers because of its unusual blend of theory anc factual information and 
its wide range of subject matter. Production, prices, market structure, 
monetary theory, national income and international trade, as well as the 
monetary institutions and general pattern of the British economy are dis- 
cussed. Inevitably there is some simplification: for example, the theory of 
imperfect competition is handled in forty-three lines which also include 
comment on the effects of advertising on prices. Such compression means 
that the book, though excellent for its intended purpose, does not, perhaps, 
offer enough food for thought to those adult students who do not have to 
cram for examinations. 


P.W.D. 


READING AND DISCRIMINATION, by Denys Thompson. (Revised Edition. 
Chatto & Windus, 6s. 6d.) 
WRITE WHAT YOU MEAN, by R. W, Bell. (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 

The experience of reviewing is salutary for teachers in at least one 
respect: the confusion wrought in their minds by the contemplation of 
half-a-dozen books, all professing to tackle the same subject, but incon- 
sistent, or simply unrelated in their mode and method, may beget charity for 
the perplexities of younger students who, less well equipped to deal with 
it, blunder into the same tangle knotted a little less tightly together. 

Here, for instance, are two books both liberal in their acknowledgments 
to !. A. Richards and to that extent likely to agree. Mr Denys Thompson 
in ‘Reading and Discrimination’ is eager to improve our minds and, one 
might almost say, to save our souls. R. W. Bell in ‘Write What You Mean’ 
is more limited in his aim; he wishes only to clarify our correspondence 
and reports. Naturally (‘My soul is my own’) we wish to quarrel 
furiously with Mr Thompson—all the more now that his book is almost a 
pedagogical classic; Mr Bell only has to be sensible to win our approval. 
It should be understood in what follows that the severity I show to Mr 
Thompson is proportionate to the importance I attach to his book. 

It is my sincere belief that the aim of Mr Thompson is radically at odds . 
with his method. He and his masters and his associates have all set the 
greatest store by independent judgment of the value of literature. They 
have shown up our vulgarity or unsettled our academic complacency time 
after time; for this we must be sorely thankful, and grateful with grief. 
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The merely destructive work they have done was a task of necessary de- 
molition; and when they have been mistaken, little harm has resulted. 
Milton, like God, can look after himself. But they are all moralists and 
have been determined to leave us not in scepticism but in the salvation 
of right belief. They have been teachers and have had to simplify—not 
stopping to ask themselves, apparently, how much of the idolatry they 
assailed was a result of the simplifications of earlier teachers. And in the 
upshot they have offered short cuts to salvation, i.e., dogmas more 
dangerous than the old ones in proportion to their fashionable novelty and 
their air of scientific certainty, their most devoted disciples have been their 
worst pupils. 

‘Reading and Discrimination’ is altogether too handy a book. Here, for 
the most part, are juxtaposed passages of writing, related in subject but 
usually of uneven merit; a commentary introduces them and a detachable 
crib ends them. Was there ever such a book for demoralising teachers and 
tutors hard pressed for time? 

Now even if all Mr Thompson’s comments were sound, all his cribs 
perfect, I should still find this procedure objectionable. Observe all the 
safeguards he himself suggests, and still after the experience of two or 
three passages, any bright lad, any sensitive adult, will discern from the 
past what he ought to say in the future. At this point the exercises become 
pernicious. The submissive will submit to authority, now clearly perceived, 
and the rebellious will cock snooks. In either case, the game is up; Mr 
Thompson’s game, that is; for of course, if analysis is still conducted 
conscientiously and intelligently, it will have the value of intelligence and 
conscience. 

But I would suggest that Mr Thompson’s estimates are often very suspect. 
His comments on 28A and 28B for example seem to me merely inapposite. 
He is sensitive to the spurious, but fails to observe anything genuine that 
occurs in it. e.g., in 57, of a man carrying a lantern: ‘And as he paced forth 
in the ghostly darkness, carrying his own sun by a ring about his finger, 
day and night sprang to and fro and up and down about his footsteps.’ 

Finally, if a passage of second-rate Shelley is confronted with a passage 
of excellent Shakespeare how easy it is to slip into the belief that 
Shakespeare is good and Shelley is bad (a process which I have tried to 
illustrate by transferred epithets). If the names are suppressed to begin 
with, the inference is all the more easy because it seems the result of 
honest investigation. 

None-the-less, if any reader of this journal, no matter what his subject, 
has not read this book, I advise him strongly to buy it. 

‘Mr Bell’s book is intended primarily for business men, and so does 
something to redress the balance which is in danger of being unfairly tipped 
against those who govern us. After all, it is on business men that our future 
depends, and in the world of business even more than in Whitehall we need 
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that vital element of efficiency that consists in writing what you mean’ 
(page 6). With these scandalous sentences Sir Ernest Gowers concludes his 
foreword to Mr Bell’s book. Do not be put off by Sir Ernest’s various lapses; 
though the business men shall inherit the earth yet shall we too not fail to 
gain advantage from Mr Bell. And though Sir Ernest thinks, so un- 
Socratically that those who govern us have been ill-used in being corrected, 
yet Mr Bell will show us how to improve without tears. Let me suggest 
other categories and individuals who might particularly benefit from 
Mr Bell: undergraduates, secretaries of Societies and Unions of all sorts, 
lawyers, the Manchester Guardian Parliamentary Correspondent, and The 
Times Correspondent in South East Asia. Let undergraduates at once turn 
to page 23: ‘Quick and accurate realisstion of what need not be read is a 
quality to be cultivated.’ Secretaries will do well to turn to Chapter 7: 
‘Reports, Memoranda and Minutes.’ The Manchester Guardian Parlia- 
mentary Correspondent will find on Page 59, under C, “Tone Of A Letter’ 
much relevant matter; whilst The Times Correspondent in South East Asia 
will find Chapter 3 ‘Composing the Document’ very good for him. To 
iawyers I will give particular directions in return for a small fee. 

The book is worth the attention of the general reader. It could be used 
in LEA Evening Classes and any technician or scientist who wishes to 
write well will find it a clear, sane, gentlemanly and sometimes witty 
adviser. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS, by E. Frank Candlin. 
(University of London Press Ltd., 6s. od.) 

Already the gulf is great between book and book, between Mr Thompson 
and Mr Bell. But only contrast the first sentences of Mr Candlin and Mr 
Thompson as they offer their initial incentives to study. Mr Thompson, 
page 11: “The quality of a man’s life nowadays depends largely in the 
quality of what he reads.’ Mr Candlin, page g: ‘ “Knowledge is power” and 
there is no knowledge which gives greater power in the business and pro- 
fessional world than a command over words.’ I forbear to comment on 
either sentence, but what moral anarchy they reveal read together. 

! heartily dislike Mr Candlin’s book. ‘Nothing provokes the contempt 
of well educated people so quickly as a mis-use of words.’ Fortunately this 
is a flagrant untruth. I have known myself two men, both painters, whose 
malapropisms were both funny and profound, e.g., ‘Oil, water colour or 
pastel—you absolutely must find your own mediocrity.’ There is more wit, 
wisdom and creative English in this one blunder than I have discovered in 
Mr Candlin’s book, and I think I have known well educated people 
capable of realising it. 

It is the merit of Mr Bell that he can advise us like a gentleman, and 
without impertinences of this sort; perhaps it is the merit of Mr Candlin 
that he can show us by example the necessity for Mr Thompson. Just 
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the same, his book has every sign of competence and experience: those 
for whom it is intended, teachers in technical and commercial colleges, will 
find that it does all the duties of the usual primer unusually well. It has 
no place in a liberal education at any stage. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE by Logan Pearsall Smith. With an Epilogue by 
R. W. Chapman. (Oxford Home University Library, 6s. od.) 

Not being a philologist I have no idea how sound Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
book ‘The English Language’ is believed to be by specialists. If, however, 
I were taking an adult class in the history of English I should commend 
this book to my students more strongly than any other. I can see that some 
chapters are rather cursory, e.g., ‘Makers of English Words’; and if 
philology is a discipline Pearsall Smith was perhaps not in the strict’sense 
a philologist. But he has done something rarer and finer than the pure 
philologist is apt to do. He has written on his subject as a normal cultivated 
man with a normal cultivated interest and so he has produced a classic. 

His style and his opinions are equally free from pedantry and popularisa- 
tion: not having the defurmity he did not need to dissemble it. Nor is he 
naive as Jcperson sometimes is in “The Growth and Structure of the 
English Language’, the only competitor I know of for the honour of intro- 
ducing the study of English to the general reader. 

The ‘Epilogue 1951’ by R. W. Chapman carries on the Olympian con- 
fidence of Pearsall Smith; carries it, in fact, a little too far. ‘Most competent 
judges think that the trouble saved to children, foreigners and other 
ignorant or stupid persons . . . ’ (page 170). Dear me! But perhaps Mr 
Chapman has slipped into Greek idiom? Otherwise Mr Chapman con- 
tinues the story happily enough. 


WHAT SHALL I READ NEXT? by F. Seymour Smith. (C.U.P. for the 
National Book League, tos. 6d.) 

Buyers for miscellaneous libraries, private or public, should find this 
collection of 2,000 titles of the 20th Century, an invaluable shopping guide. 
It is, as the jacket declares, a personal selection, and it has therefore the 
interest of a costume model: where does Mr Smith end and the convention 
of decency or the dictate of fashion begin? It contains short notes and can 
be read consecutively for pleasure as well as referred to for convenience. 

My own criticism of Mr Smith, after considering what he includes and 
what he omits, is that his taste is d trifle too metropolitan. His chief defect 
is geographical. East of Severn and from Oxford and Cambridge South- 
wards, Mr Smith is an excellent guide. In Wales, Ireland, Scotland and the 
provincial Universities he is less at home, and at times I suspect that 
travellers’ tales have crept in e.g., under ‘Autobiography’. 

MacGregor, Alasdair Alpin. “The Goat Wife’ Heinemann (1939) ‘A 
description of life in a village in the Highlands before 1914. The author 
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spent her youth in Edinburgh, but soon thrust the city away from her life, 
and went as a crofter with a flock of goats in the hills of the north.’ Now 
I could have sworn that Mr MacGregor was no lady but a Highland 
gentleman. Again is it quite true (let alone just) to say only of Hugh 
McDiarmid’s poems that they are written in Scottish dialect, when in fact 
they contain a good deal of revived literary Scots. And why select the worst 
of Liam O'Flaherty and omit the best? 

Similarly, in half-a-dozen cases, when books of scholarship and criticism 
superior to those cited by Mr Smith came to my mind, the authors were 
members of provincial universities and Mr Smith had taken his choice 
from Oxford, Cambridge or London. 

‘The list’, says Mr Smith, ‘should be judged by what it includes rather 
than by what is absent.’ So judged, it is very useful and very interesting, 
and a little too respectful towards smart rubbish. Still it is agreeable to 
spend a little time in observing serious omissions, a game that I leave to 
every reader to play for himself. 

I would suggest as the next objective for the National Book League a 
survey of unpublished masterpieces. Though not much acquainted with 
the eminent in writing or scholarship, I could at least direct them to a 
magisterial edition of the satirist Oldham. 

L. PROUDFOOT 


PAINT YOUR OWN PicTuRES, by Norman Colquhoun. (Penguin Hand- 
book, 2s. od.) 

A recent broadcast to which I listened, gave a vivid description of the 
settlement of Dutch farmers on the reclaimed Zuider Zee. In a short 
twenty-one years there has arisen an admirable community bringing to 
the highest pitch of efficiency, the newly won soil. No failures are there 
of any sort. Families lived in excellent modern houses, children went to 
excellent inodern schools, and all to excellent churches on Sundays. There 
is little ill health, or divorce, and the police have no other task than to 
recover lost bicycles. But—and this the speaker did admit at the end—it 
is all deadly dull. There is no art, no music, and no sign of the survival 
of the rich Dutch genius of the seventeenth century. His own light- 
hearted suggestion was that this admirable community would be im- 
proved by the admixture of a boat load of crazy Irishmen. 

In all the perfectionist world of Adult Education which floats before 
those who make speeches at conferences, is there not also a need for Crazy 
Irishmen? I should like to take Norman Colquhoun’s prescription as a 
good substitute. 

Mr Colquhoun has written an admirable book, clear, persuasive, and 
sensible. It appears in the Penguin Handbook series where other volumes 
cover the whole range from raising bees, dogs, or soft fruit, to becoming an 
‘intelligent parent’. ‘Painting for yourself’ is according to the writer—who 
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has a wide experience of teaching patients in hospitals—is no more difficult 
than any other skill. What he stresses both clearly and eloquently, is that 
the ordinary man’s sense of failure and inadequacy in face of creative work, 
is only a reflection of his poor and mechanical education and his poor and 
mechanical daily life; and that inside almost everyone is a creative force, 
suppressed and neglected but even so not atrophied, which painting 
(amongst other things) can call to life again. 

‘Painting is not merely a time-killing occupation; it is a creative 
activity. It does not just fill up hours, it leaves us with a sense of fulfilment. 
Creativity . . . where it is denied is a source of frustration .. . perhaps one 
of the major frustrations of our age, for in a world of great productive 
techniques, individual creativeness is only too easily lost sight of .. . We 
tend to think of creative powers as being the special possession of people 
called artists, and forget that they are everyone’s by right and cannot be 
denied without loss.’ 

With a great deal of eloquent common sense and no art verbage the 
writer takes the beginner (one should not call him ‘pupil’) over the fences 
both psychological and practical. He deals sensibly with the material 
aspects and quite brilliantly with the immaterial. Indeed I have nowhere 
read a better statement of what the act of making a work of art can do to 
relate a prisoned self to the outer unity of nature, or to give a living mean- 
ing to the art of the past, and the reality of the present. This is a book to 
accept with gratitude, to recommend to all who would like to paint and 
don’t quite know where to start, and to make prescribed reading for all 
who cogitate on apathy in adult education. 

HELEN LOWENTHAL 


AN EAR FoR Music, by Mervyn Bruxner. 

HOW TO READ Music, by Watkins Shaw. 

HOW TO CHOOSE AN INSTRUMENT : PIANO AND STRINGS, by R. ]. Harris and 
Edwina Palmer. 

HOW TO CHOOSE AN INSTRUMENT: WOODWIND AND BRASS, by Archie 
Camden and Jan Kerrison. 

(The Fountain Music Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3 & 4. Edited by the Rural 
Music Schools Association. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Good listeners have just as valuable a part to play in breaking down the 
nineteenth century German conception of England as ‘Das Land ohne 
Musik’ as have good (or indifferent) performers, and it is in an attempt to 
enlarge their number that Mr Bruxner has written his little book. ‘An Ear 
for Music’ is perhaps too elementary for use as a text-book in WEA 
Musical Appreciation classes. Rather should it be circulated throughout 
their districts by organisers canvassing support for the forthcoming season’s 
lectures, for Mr Bruxner’s cunningly chosen list of suggested pieces of 
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music and suggested ways of approaching them may well drive more than 
a few of the curious into the arms of a WEA music tutor for further 
guidance. The author’s approach is sane and admirably broad-minded 
until he comes to opera; here he would have been wise to conceal his own 
‘luke-warm’ feelings about Wagner and Italian, French and Russian com- 
posers, in view of the possibly easily-influenced, virgin minds he is address- 
ing. And why does he spell ‘Mickrokosmos’ with a C as well as a K? 

Sooner or later even good listeners will need to learn their notes, and 
this is where Mr Watkins Shaw comes in with his ‘How to Read Music’. 
His was the hardest task of all, and the very thoroughness with which he 
has set out a mass of theoretical detail may well prove a little confusing to 
the beginners. At the outset he would have been wiser to concentrate on 
general rhythmic principles instead of drawing attention to fiddlesome 
trivialities about tails up or down, separate or joined. And praiseworthy 
as is his attempt to bring home the relationship of every minor key to a 
major key, he is surely committing a cardinal error in introducing the 
minor equivalent of the major ‘doh-me-soh’ triad as ‘lah-doh-me’ instead 
of setting up the all-important new ‘doh’ on his ‘lah’. throughout the book 
he has used the inductive method, whereas the deductive might have 
served him better. 

The two ‘How to Choose an Instrument’ booklets are addressed to those 
determined to make music for themselves, no matter how modestly. Here 
the authors undertake the very important task—and one which to this 
reviewer’s knowledge has not been attempted before—of offering practical 
advice on what to look out for, and how much to pay, when the time comes 
to purchase an instrument of one’s own. Never again would unscrupulous 
dealers be able to dispose (at great profit) of their ‘sticker’-actioned, 
wooden-framed pianos, their cracked-bellied fiddles and their sharp- 
pitched clarinets if all parents of prospective instrumentalists took Mr 
Harris, Mr Camden, Miss Palmer and Miss Kerrison along with them in 
their pockets to the local music shop. All write well, but Mr Harris on 
pianos gets a special good mark for including tips on kind treatment of 
the instrument after purchase, while Mr Camden and his wife, joint 
authors of “Woodwind and Brass’ constantly delight their readers with all 
manner of humorous asides and illustrations. 

JOAN CHISSELL. 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


We put them away from day to day and from week to week till each 
quarter we find ourselves faced with a veritable Pandora’s Box of which 
we dare scarcely raise the lid—but after all, this is a wrong simile, the 
contents may sometimes be rather silly but there is nothing evil, for in- 
stance, about a batch of Unesco publications: Progress of Literacy in 
Various Countries—a Unesco Monograph on Fundamental Education 
provides a preliminary study of available census data since 1900. It no 
doubt allows for some interesting comparisons with Public Expenditure on 
Education—a preliminary paper published as an Occasional Paper in 
Education. There is also Television—a World Survey (gs. 6d.) and we have 
received belatedly from the Clearing House a whole bunch of short Union 
Catalogues covering films and film strips about education and about 
sources of educational, scientific and cultural films in the main centres of the 
world. These latter are indexed as Clearing House Series—Nos. 2A—2D. 
They are slim but serviceable documents and presumably, like other 
Unesco publications are obtainable through HMSO although our copies 
have neither price nor sales. office information. Failing HMSO, try 
19 Avenue Kleber, Paris. 

Issue No. 4 of the International Bulletin of Workers’ Education contains, 
amongst other features, Professor G. D. H. Cole’s account of the two 
Unesco Seminars at la Breviére, France, in 1952 and 1953. After a slow 
start, these bulletins are now appearing more frequently and those inter- 
ested should approach WEA Headquarters at Temple House, Portman 
Square, London, W.1. We have also received from the WEA Workers’ 
Educational Association 1946—1952—a Review (2s. od.). This substantial 
pamphlet, which was produced in lieu of the ordinary annual report for 
the information of delegates at the Harrogate Conference earlier in the 
year, surveys the development of WEA work in the post-war period and 
contains the usual pages of annual statistics and analytical tables as well 
as a directory by Districts. 

In the Field Survey 1953 (still available from 35, Queen Anne Street— 
2s. 2d.) we had an account of the big contribution made to accommodation 
for adult education in its district by the Nottingham University Department 
of Adult Education. A brochure recently published by the Department, 
under the title The Nottingham Adult Education Centre, describes at 
greater length and with pictorial accompaniment, the admirable centre 
which has been contrived in Shakespeare Street, Nottingham, out of some 
highly unpromising material. 

The 1952-3 report of the University of London Council for Extra-Mural 
Studies reports a well sustained volume of work in that year. Indeed, with 
137 three-year and advanced tutorial classes, a completely new record for 
this type of work was established. The restraint with which it is treated 
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does not hide the serious effect which the Minister’s threat of a 10 per cent | 
cut in grants had on the general planning of work. A direct consequence 
in London was the decision to offer no new adult scholarships during 
1952/53. 

An inaugural lecture by the Montague Burton Professor of Industrial 
Relations, Mr M. P. Fogarty, has been published by the University of 
Wales, under the title of The Function of an Undergraduate Department 
of Industrial Relations (2s. 6d.). From another scene of research into similar | 
problems—The Acton Society Trust—we have received Size and Morale ~ 
(3s. 6d.)—a preliminary study of attendance at work in large and small 
units. 

Too late for inclusion in the Summer issue of the Calendar of Residential 
Short Courses, we have particulars of a Summer School from July 17th— 
August 14th, described as Advanced Study Courses for Non-Graduates, of © 
which the Hon. Secretary is Mrs M. A. Archer, of 42 Park Town, Oxford. 
This school is intended for serious adult women students of WEA and 
similar classes. The charge is {5 10s. od. per week and it is intended that 
students should be in residence at an Oxford College Hostel for the whole — 
period: it is hoped that employers will co-operate. Application forms are 
obtainable from the Hon. Secretary and should be returned by March 
ZIst. 

Mr Vagn Fenger, the representative in England of the Danish Society— ~ 
and incidentally a member of the Institute—has now sent details of the 
eighth Anglo-Danish Summer School at Rodding in Denmark, from July 
31st—August 16th. The cost is £30 to cover travel to and in Denmark and 
maintenance for the whole period. From personal experience we can aver 
you will never spend money to better purpose. Mr Fenger, whose address 
is 136 Oaktree Lane, Selly Oak, Birmingham, can also supply a list of 48 
people available to lecture on almost any topic connected with Denmark. 
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ENTERTAIN YOURSELVES 
a most valuable and suggestive little book for any who want 
devise original entertainment. Mime, dancing, music, choral 
and puppetry, the making and production of plays, 
costume, and legal points are helpfully discussed.’ The Friend. 
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COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 
by Harold Marks 


Illustrated 


FATHER OF THE MAN 
by Sir Ernest Barker 
‘This story of a Cheshire village boy who became a celebrated Cam- 
bridge professor is an autobiography of unusual quality. ... To 
those who know something of Sir Ernest Barker and his power as 
an educator it will bring new meaning into appreciation of the man 
and his work ” The Sunday Times 
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SOCIAL SERVICE: A QUARTERLY SURVEY 


[his journal circulates in twenty-six countries, to people and organ- 


izations concerned with social welfare. It interprets social service 
in its broadest conception and is therefore of interest to every 
thoughtful citizen. 
4§ pages «Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter 
Single copies, 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.) 
Annual Subscription, 10s, 0d. post free 
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